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Editor’s  Foreword 

By  Philip  E.  “Ted”  Coyle 


I first  became  aware  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  at  an 
annual  meeting  several  years  ago.  It  was  held  in  conjunction  with 
Pocosin  Arts  (www.pocosinarts.org),  a grass-roots  folklife  and  arts 
organization  located  in  Columbia,  North  Carolina.  The  meeting  was 
small,  as  was  the  street  festival  in  Columbia,  but  the  members  of  the 
North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  that  I met  were  friendly,  and  the 
people  of  Columbia  were  happy  to  have  us  be  a part  of  their  event.  I 
remember  eating  some  fried  catfish  that  was  delicious.  Since  that 
weekend  I have  tried  to  stay  involved  with  the  North  Carolina  Folk- 
lore Society  because  it  is  a valuable  organization  doing  good  work  in 
our  state. 

The  small  but  lively  meeting  that  I attended  in  Columbia  was  not 
an  aberration.  We  have  never  been  a large  organization,  but  we  en- 
joy what  we  do.  In  an  era  of  grand  visions  and  frightening  global 
realities,  we  focus  on  the  intimate  beauty  of  the  day-to-day.  Our  goals 
are  necessarily  limited,  but  they  are  achievable.  For  that  reason,  it 
feels  good  to  be  a part  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society,  and  it 
also  feels  good  to  take  on  the  job  of  Editor  of  the  North  Carolina 
Folklore  Journal,  which  I begin  with  this  issue. 

This  issue  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal  has  benefited 
from  the  work  of  two  long-time  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Folk- 
lore Society,  as  well  as  from  that  of  a new  member  who  I hope  will 
stay  with  us  for  years  to  come.  Carmine  Prioli,  the  previous  Editor  of 
the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal,  made  sure  that  I knew  what  I 

Frame  Photo:  Orville  Hicks  at  his  self-proclaimed  liars  ’ bench,  US  321-Aho 
Road  Recycling  Site,  Watauga  County,  NC,  Sept.  2001. 
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was  getting  myself  into  by  taking  over  for  him,  and  cheerfully  worked 
with  me  to  move  the  Journal  from  North  Carolina  State  University  to 
Western  Carolina  University,  where  I teach  in  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  and  Sociology.  Carmine  embodies  the  friendly  spirit 
of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  that  I experienced  at  my  first 
NCFS  annual  meeting.  Tom  McGowan,  the  former  long-time  Editor 
of  the  NCFJ , has  worked  through  pressing  health  problems  and  fam- 
ily emergencies  to  complete  the  lay  out  and  formatting  of  this  issue, 
which  I think  has  a clean  and  easy-to-read  look.  Finally,  new  NCFS 
member  Eleanor  Tutwiler  served  as  the  Assistant  Editor  for  this  is- 
sue. She  has  been  a dedicated  and  hard-working  colleague,  and  I 
appreciate  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  issue.  I would  also  like  to 
acknowledge  the  new  Editorial  Advisory  Board  that  joined  me  to  work 
on  the  NCFJ,  as  well  as  Dr.  Robert  Kehrberg,  the  Interim  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Western  Carolina  University,  who  has 
supported  the  move  of  the  NCFJ  to  Western.  Finally,  I am  very  pleased 
to  acknowledge  the  ongoing  support  of  the  Folklife  Section  of  the 
North  Carolina  Arts  Council,  which  continues  to  provide  funding  to 
the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  as  one  important  part  of  our 
state’s  folklife  infrastructure. 

The  articles  in  this  issue  represent  a cross-section  of  the  kind  of 
folklore-based  research  and  performance  that  has  endeared  so  many 
people  to  the  arts  and  culture  of  North  Carolina.  Thousands  of  people 
know  NCFS  life-member  David  ffolt  through  his  recordings,  televi- 
sion shows  and  performances,  but  the  article  and  photographs  pub- 
lished here  point  to  his  roots  as  a driven  young  man  learning  his 
craft  from  the  living  legends  of  traditional  music  in  the  state.  That 
passion  to  commit  at  least  some  part  of  a young  life  to  learning  from 
the  masters  of  a previous  generation  is  shared  by  the  two  other  au- 
thors featured  in  this  issue.  Blaine  Waide  wrote  his  article  about  Cap- 
tain Fuke  while  a graduate  student  in  UNC-Chapel  Hill’s  Curriculum 
in  Folklore. This  manuscript  won  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society’s 
Cratis  D.  Williams  Prize  and  is  a wonderful  example  of  the  kind  of 
face-to-face  ethnographic  research  encouraged  by  the  Curriculum 
in  Folklore  at  UNC.  Erica  Abrams  Locklear  is  a Ph.D.  candidate  at 
Louisiana  State  University,  but  her  article  about  ramps  in  western 
North  Carolina  links  her  scholarly  interests  in  southern  literature 
and  culture  with  her  own  family  history  in  the  region.  I hope  that 
many  other  NCFS-members  will  take  her  lead  and  contribute  manu- 
scripts about  their  personal  connections  to  meaningful  traditions  in 
our  state. 
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The  Stench  of  a Mountain  Tradition: 
Ramp  Foodways  in  Appalachia 

by  Erica  Abrams  Locklear 


Perhaps  not  surprisingly,  the  people  of  Western  North  Carolina 
look  forward  to  spring.  The  shift  in  seasons  signals  longer  days,  warmer 
nights,  and  anxiously  awaited  farm-fresh  produce.  Along  with  these 
commonly  anticipated  treats,  the  mountains  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina also  generate  a culturally  unique  food  that  literally  tastes  (and 
smells)  like  no  other — ramps.  Formally  named  Allium  tricoccum, 
ramps  occupy  a special  place  among  others  in  the  wild  leek  family. 
Disputes  concerning  the  origins  of  the  ramp  name  abound.  Douglas 
Elliot’s  book,  Roots:  An  Underground  Botany  and  Forager’s  Guide, 
claims:  “The  word  comes  from  Europe  where  it  refers  to  the  North 
American  ramp’s  English  cousin,  the  ramson  (A.  ursinum)  also  known 
as  the  bear  leek  or  wood  garlic”  (46) . Elliot  goes  on  to  write  that  the 
Swedes  probably  named  the  root  ramson,  or  “Son  of  Ram”  because 
the  usual  ramp  harvest  time  is  in  early  spring,  during  the  zodiac  sign 
of  the  ram  (46) . However,  a quick  look  in  the  Oxford  English  Dictio- 
nary reveals  that  the  first  etymological  listing  under  ramps  is  “hramsa,” 
the  Old  English  word  for  wild  garlic.  Either  way,  one  thing  is  certain: 
ramps  fulfill  an  important  cultural  and  economic  space  in  Western 
North  Carolina,  and  their  role  continues  to  evolve.  This  essay  ex- 
plores that  role  by  investigating  customs  surrounding  ramps,  includ- 

Erica  Abrams  Locklear  is  a Ph.D.  candidate  at  Louisiana  State  University ; 
where  she  received  the  2006  LSU  Alumni  Association  Teaching  Assistant 
Award.  She  began  work  on  her  ramps  project  as  part  of  a folklore  seminar 
with  Dr.  Carolyn  Ware.  Erica  is  currently  working  on  her  dissertation  about 
Appalachian  culture. 
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Bert  Abrams  remembers  growing  up  with  ramp  dinners  in  Buncombe 
County,  NC.  Photo  by  Erica  Abrams  Locklear. 


ing  ramp  uses,  festivals,  and  humorous  stories,  while  also  consider- 
ing ramp  growth  cycles  and  increasing  dig  restrictions. 

Traditions 

In  the  relatively  isolated  mountain  communities  of  the  1940s  and 
50s,  ramp  festivals  functioned  as  a communal  event,  fostering  group 
interaction  and  socialization.  Bert  Abrams,  who  grew  up  in  the  Big 
Sandy  Mush  community  of  Western  North  Carolina,  remembers  at- 
tending a ramp  dinner  in  the  late  1940s  at  Black  Camp  Gap  in 
Haywood  County.  Reflecting  on  the  impetus  for  such  events,  he  ex- 
plains that  what  “prompted  a trip  like  that,  we’d  set  home  all  winter 
and  hadn’t  went  nowhere,  and  here  it  was  time  to  get  to  go  some- 
where, so  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  we  did  that.”  Indeed,  the  Big 
Sandy  Mush  community  of  the  1940s  and  50s  was  still  fairly  remote, 
especially  when  compared  to  the  largest  nearby  city  of  Asheville.  With 
one  unpaved,  curvy  mountain  road  leading  into  the  community,  trips 
“to  town”  were  few  and  far  between.  Understandably,  an  excursion 
to  a ramp  dinner  provided  an  out-of-the-ordinary  activity  and  func- 
tioned as  a source  of  recreation. 
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Surprisingly,  in  today’s  society  of  interstates,  conveniently  located 
super  stores,  and  processed  foods,  ramp  consumption  is  as  popular 
as  ever,  and  so  are  annual  ramp  festivals  and  suppers.  A 2003 Johnson 
City  Press  newspaper  article  lists  no  less  than  thirteen  ramp  festivals, 
ranging  from  North  Carolina,  to  Tennessee,  to  West  Virginia.  In  fact, 
recent  ramp  popularity  among  individuals,  festivals,  and  gourmet 
food  connoisseurs  has  resulted  in  revised  rules  and  limitations  on 
ramp  digging  in  national  parks  and  forests. 

Someone  unfamiliar  with  ramps  might  wonder  what  all  the  stink 
is  about:  after  all,  it  seems  odd  that  hordes  of  people  would  gather 
(and  pay  admission  fees)  to  eat  a root  that  makes  the  stoutest  garlic 
seem  bland.  Additionally,  the  long  tradition  of  springtime  ramp  con- 
sumption occurs  for  many  with  or  without  an  organized  festival.  Nu- 
merous individuals  dig  the  fragrant  roots  themselves  each  spring  and 
spend  hours  preserving  them  by  freezing  and  pickling,  usually  while 
retelling  favorite  ramp  stories. 

Mr.  Abrams,  for  example,  seems  to  enjoy  remembering,  talking 
about,  and  telling  stories  about  ramps  almost  as  much  as  he  enjoys 
eating  them.  In  particular,  he  remembers  using  ramps  to  “pull  a rusty” 
(play  a trick)  on  a classmate.  According  to  Mr.  Abrams,  the  victim 
was  “meaner  than  dammit,”  and  thus  became  a target  for  a ramp- 
based  prank: 

So  a bunch  of  us  boys  got  a bunch  of  ramps  and  put  them  under  his 
seat,  and  under  the  floor  mats,  under  the  carpet  in  his  ’49  Ford  he 
had.  So,  he  got  to  smelling  all  this  dang  crap,  and  just  started  raising 
holy  hell  about  it.  [He]  found  them  under  the  seat  and  thought  that 
eliminated  it.  Well,  he  still  had  that  many  more  under  the  carpet  un- 
der the  back  seat. 

As  this  story  reveals,  Mr.  Abrams  appreciates  the  usefulness  of  ramps 
in  a good,  old-fashioned  practical  joke.  The  fact  that  ramps  are  a 
local  tradition  also  lends  a distinct  flavor  to  his  tales.  Aware  that  some- 
one from  a different  region  might  have  never  heard  of  ramps,  he 
takes  pride  in  his  intimate  knowledge  of  a local  custom  and  its  many 
uses,  including  an  excellent  way  to  “set  someone  straight.” 

That  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  Mr.  Abrams  does  not  value  the 
ramp  itself.  He  certainly  does.  He  knows  how  ramps  were  dug,  pre- 
pared, and  stored  in  the  1940s  and  1950s,  and  how  those  processes 
differ  now.  Mr.  Abrams  reported  placing  ramps  in  ajar  covered  with 
water,  but  he  also  told  me  that  his  family  placed  those  jars  in  the  mill 
race.  Before  his  family  bought  a refrigerator  in  1949  or  1950,  they 
stored  perishables  in  the  mill  race,  a structure  similar  to  a spring 
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house  with  shelves  submerged  in  water,  so  that  when  items  were  placed 
on  the  shelf,  water  ran  over  them  to  keep  them  cool.  Lamenting  that 
the  jars  would  only  stay  fresh  for  three  or  four  days,  Mr.  Abrams  also 
told  me  that  he  now  realizes  that  ramps  can  be  eaten  year-round. 
Evidently,  if  diggers  know  what  to  look  for  during  various  seasons 
(seed  pods  in  the  winter  months  and  leaves  the  rest  of  the  year), 
“you  can  go  get  ramps  about  any  time  you  want  them.”  However,  he 
also  warned  me  that  ramps  taste  vastly  different  depending  on  the 
month  in  which  they  are  dug:  “In  the  late  fall  of  the  year,  they’re 
stout.  I mean  the  odor  is  just  unbelievable.  Now  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  [in]  probably  January,  February,  is  some  of  the  most  tender 
ramps  you’ll  get.  They’re  small,  but  they’re  extremely  tender.”  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Abrams,  most  people  still  believe  that  the  spring 
months  of  March  and  April  are  the  only  times  suitable  for  ramp  dig- 
ging and  consumption. 

Uses 

Similar  to  the  way  storage  methods  have  evolved  over  the  past 
fifty  years,  so  too  have  ramp  uses.  Growing  up,  Mr.  Abrams  mainly 
remembers  eating  ramps  raw,  cooked  in  potatoes,  or  scrambled  in 
eggs.  Now,  however,  he  explains  multiple  methods  of  storage  and 
cooking  possibilities: 

You  can  dry  them,  you  can  dry  them  and  put  them  in  a bag  and  pull  a 
vacuum  on  them,  then  in  the  wintertime  you  can  take  them  out,  chop 
them  up,  and  they  work  extremely  well  in  pinto  beans,  or  any  kind  of 
bean  cooking.  Now  you  can  freeze  them,  and  one  of  the  ways  that’s 
been  developed  that  we  didn’t  know  anything  about  in  the  forties, 
was  the  pickling.  Now  that’s  a simple  process,  the  pickling. 

Ramp  cookbooks  have  also  appeared  in  recent  years,  such  as 
Norene  Facemire’s  Ramps  a Cookin  ’,  which  features  a variety  of  reci- 
pes including  ramp  cornbread,  ramp  quiche,  ramp  soup,  bacon  tater 
bits  and  ramps,  hot  peppers  and  ramps,  fried  ramps,  ramp 
hushpuppies,  and  ramp  meatloaf.  In  fact,  the  final  section  of  the 
cookbook  declares:  “Ramps  are  fun  to  work  with  and  in  my  working 
with  a different  variety  of  recipes,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  ramp  will  blend  well  with  any  combination  of  foods”  (22). 

Ramp  festivals  provide  another  place  to  find  ramp  recipes,  and 
in  many  cases,  the  quantity  of  food  involved  in  producing  a festival 
can  be  astounding.  According  to  Steve  Provence’s  2005  documen- 
tary entitled  The  King  of  Stink,  one  festival  reportedly  served  two 
hundred  pounds  of  bacon,  fifteen  hundred  pieces  of  barbecued 
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chicken,  seventy-five  pounds  of  pinto  beans  and  used  125  pounds  of 
corn  meal.  Yet  another  festival  served  sixty-nine  pounds  of  ham,  one 
thousand  pieces  of  cornbread,  and  seventy-five  pounds  of  white  beans. 
The  festival  in  Richwood,  West  Virginia  still  reigns  supreme  in  the 
realm  of  ramp  consumption:  according  to  Provence’s  documentary, 
each  year  they  reportedly  cook  and  serve  over  a ton  of  ramps.  Al- 
though North  Carolina  may  not  hold  the  tonnage  record,  its  oldest 
organized  ramp  tradition,  the  Waynesville  Ramp  Festival,  has  proudly 
smelled  up  the  American  Legion  Post  #47  field  for  seventy-two  years. 
Perhaps  not  surprisingly,  many  of  these  festivals  have  faithful  sup- 
porters and  attendants,  and  the  influx  of  cash  generated  helps  sup- 
port next  year’s  feast,  as  well  as  other  community  needs. 

Food  gurus  continue  to  experiment  with  various  ramp  combina- 
tions, and  many  of  them  are  strikingly  different  from  the  usual  com- 
bination of  eggs  and  ramps  found  at  local  festivals.  One  newspaper 
article,  “Lowly  Ramp  Becoming  High-Brow  Item,”  opens  by  asking: 
“Who  could  have  guessed?  Ramps,  those  pungent  harbingers  of  Ap- 
palachian spring  have  gone  from  hick  to  hip.”  Indeed,  after  ramp 
recipes  appeared  in  magazines  like  Southern  Living,  demand  for  and 
awareness  of  ramps  increased  nationwide.  A quick  search  on  the  Food 
Network  web  site  yields  no  less  than  eight  results,  ranging  from  “Fried 
Soft-shell  Crab,  White  Asparagus,  and  Wild  Sorrel  with  a Grilled  Ramp 
Dressing”  to  “Sauteed  Ramps  with  Apple  Smoked  Bacon”  to  the  deli- 
cate-sounding “Roasted  Loin  of  Berkshire  Grass-Fed  Veal  served  with 
Roasted  Potatoes  with  Wild  Ramps  and  Morel  Mushroom  Sauce.” 
Recipes  like  these  seem  far-removed  from  fresh-dug  ramps  enjoyed 
with  a bologna  sandwich  in  the  outdoors,  which  most  locals  still  pre- 
fer. 

Cultural  Significance 

The  notion  that  food  constitutes  an  important  part  of  any  cul- 
ture is  a common  one,  as  evidenced  by  the  2003  Smithsonian  Folklife 
Festival’s  focus  on  Appalachian  foodways.  At  the  festival  ramps  were 
featured  along  with  other  typical  mountain  foods,  including 
sauerkraut,  pickled  beets,  and  hog’s  head  cheese.  Yet  ramps  undeni- 
ably occupy  a unique  position:  more  and  more  non-Appalachians 
are  learning  about — and  eating — ramps.  Unlike  other  relatively 
uncelebrated  Appalachian  foods,  such  as  leather  britches,  killed  let- 
tuce, and  pickled  watermelon,  ramps  are  rapidly  becoming  known 
and  eaten  nationwide.  Provence’s  documentary  chronicles  ramp  fes- 
tivals throughout  the  Appalachian  mountains,  Food  network  chefs 
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Bobby  Flay  and  Emeril  Lagasse  have  both  showcased  ramps  on  sev- 
eral episodes,  and  ramps  increasingly  appear  on  “fancy”  dinner 
menus. 

Even  so,  ramps  maintain  a distinctly  Appalachian  flavor,  at  least 
for  consumers  in  Western  North  Carolina.  Despite  the  newest  spins 
on  an  old  favorite,  mountain  people  still  dig  and  eat  fresh  ramps 
with  a bologna  sandwich,  and  they  still  enjoy  a plate  of  scrambled 
eggs  with  ramps  at  a festival.  If  anything,  the  increasing  popularity  of 
ramps  outside  of  mountain  circles  asserts  a kind  of  stubborn  Appala- 
chian cultural  permanence.  Even  as  their  usage  continues  to  evolve, 
ramps  still  signify  and  typify  a Western  North  Carolina  food  experi- 
ence. 

In  many  ways,  simply  knowing  about  ramps  sets  up  an  insider- 
outsider  dichotomy  that  allows  “those  in  the  know”  to  understand 
and  participate  in  the  lore  surrounding  the  fragrant  roots.  In  her 
collection  entitled  Implicit  Meanings:  Essays  in  Anthropology,  scholar 
Mary  Douglas  writes:  “If  food  is  treated  as  a code,  the  messages  it 
encodes  will  be  found  in  the  pattern  of  social  relations  being  ex- 
pressed. The  message  is  about  different  degrees  of  hierarchy,  inclu- 
sion and  exclusion,  boundaries  and  transactions  across  the 
boundaries”  (231).  For  the  people  of  Western  North  Carolina,  ramps 
aid  in  defining  the  delineation  between  insider  and  outsider,  between 
knowing  and  not  knowing.  This  cultural  knowledge  requires  more 
than  being  able  to  identify  ramps  or  even  eating  them  on  a regular 
basis.  Instead,  to  truly  know  about  ramps,  consumers  must  have  some 
idea  about  the  hilarious  nature  of  stories  and  rituals  surrounding 
them. 

Ramps  seem  to  take  on  an  element  of  hilarity,  whether  enjoyed 
by  individuals  or  at  communal  gatherings.  Provence’s  documentary, 
The  King  of  Stink,  includes  clips  from  two  ramp  festivals  that  show- 
case ramp  eat-offs.  Before  featuring  these  segments  Provence  includes 
a statement  from  Glen  Facemire,  a ramp  farmer  in  West  Virginia, 
who  claims:  “Basically,  people  don’t  eat  raw  ramps.”  While  some  would 
disagree,  most  would  not  willingly  choose  to  eat  large  amounts  of 
raw  ramps  at  one  time,  which  is  just  what  happens  at  some  festivals 
during  ramp  eat-offs.  Methods  and  rules  vary  from  festival  to  festival, 
but  the  basic  concept  remains  the  same:  consume  as  many  raw  ramps 
as  possible  in  a short  amount  of  time.  Some  contestants  eat  sitting 
down,  others  standing  up,  and  still  others  with  tears  streaming  down 
their  faces.  Invariably,  a large  cheering  crowd  surrounds  participants, 
shouting  phrases  of  support.  One  contestant  featured  in  King  of  Stink 
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even  manages  to  dance  while  downing  mouthfuls  of  raw  ramps.  Some 
festivals  award  monetary  prizes,  but  usually,  the  title  itself  (and  per- 
haps a trophy,  or  in  one  case,  a large  bottle  of  mouthwash) , is  reward 
enough. 

Aside  from  the  laughs  that  these  eat-offs  generate,  they  also  pro- 
duce a culturally  unique  spectacle  that  raises  the  distinction  between 
knowing  and  not  knowing  to  a new  level.  By  reveling  in  these  con- 
tests, participants  demand  the  attention  of  onlookers  and  research- 
ers, such  as  myself.  Through  enacting  such  an  undesirable  thing, 
participants  send  the  message:  “Look  at  me;  look  at  us!”  These  fla- 
grant demonstrations  command  the  recognition  of  ramps  as  a cul- 
turally significant  food  while  also  demanding  that  viewers 
acknowledge  participants’  top-tier  placement  within  the  “those  in 
the  know”  hierarchy. 

Kathy  Neustadt  explores  such  ritualistic  occurrences  in  her  book 
entitled  Clambake:  A History  Sc  Celebration  of  an  American  Tradi- 
tion. Even  though  ramp  festivals  are  altogether  different  than  New 
England  clambakes,  the  fundamental  grounding  of  the  events  is  strik- 
ingly similar:  in  each  instance  a group  of  people  gather  to  partici- 
pate in  preparing  and  consuming  a locally  important  food  item. 
Considering  such  rituals,  Neustadt  writes:  “In  addition  to  their  abil- 
ity to  reflect  and  shape  culture,  rituals  also  serve  as  a kind  of 
‘traditionalizing  instrument,’  capable  simultaneously  of  creating  a 
sense  of  natural  process,  legitimating  the  social  group  and  its  values, 
commanding  attention,  and  asserting  a cultural  reality”  (149). 

The  process  that  Neustadt  so  adroitly  recognizes  also  applies  to 
ramp  festivals,  as  well  as  the  telling  of  ramp  stories.  The  growing 
popularity  of  festivals  heightens  the  assertion  that  ramps  are  a cul- 
turally important  food.  Additionally,  increased  media  attention  com- 
bined with  an  influx  of  people  flocking  to  the  North  Carolina 
mountains  for  vacation  and  retirement  (particularly  in  cities  such  as 
Asheville)  results  in  a constantly  shifting  line  between  insider  and 
outsider.  Those  who  might  have  been  ramp  novices  five  years  ago 
may  now  be  bona  fide  experts  and  eat-off  champions.  Thus,  ramp 
festivals  state  a kind  of  cultural  permanence  while  also  welcoming 
newcomer  participation. 

Neustadt  also  notes,  “rituals  like  Clambake  invariably  reflect  so- 
cial relationships  at  the  same  time  that  they  shape  cultural  ideas” 
(148) . Whereas  today’s  ramp  festivals  are  portrayed  as  coolly  cultural 
and  open  to  everyone,  festivals  of  the  1940s  and  50s  were  more  lo- 
cally attended,  and  attendees  had  to  take  care  not  to  eat  too  many 
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Bert  Abrams  (1)  and  Fred  King  reminisce  about  ramp  lore  in  the  Sandy 
Mush  community  of  Buncombe  County,  NC.  Photo  by  Erica  Abrams 
Locklear. 


ramps.  Mr.  Fred  King  of  Sandy  Mush,  North  Carolina  does  not  recall 
any  incidents  when  he  was  sent  home  from  school  for  eating  (and 
smelling  like)  ramps,  but  he  does  remember,  ‘You  wouldn’t  eat  them 
and  go  to  church  [. . .]  They  [presumably  adults  in  his  family]  wouldn’t 
let  us  eat  them  and  go  to  church.  They’d  run  everybody  out  [.  . .].” 
Mr.  King’s  memory  signals  that  while  parents  and  other  family  mem- 
bers enjoyed  ramps,  they  were  careful  to  monitor  their  children’s 
ramp  consumption,  perhaps  out  of  respect  for  non-ramp-eaters  in 
the  community. 

Even  though  Mr.  King  did  not  remember  knowing  anyone  who 
was  sent  home  from  school  for  smelling  like  ramps,  Mr.  Abrams  did: 
‘Yes,  Melvin  Clark  was  sent  home.  Ken  Surrett  was  sent  home.  I be- 
lieve Gerald  King  was.”  Later,  when  I asked  if  the  boys  were  embar- 
rassed about  the  incident,  he  replied:  “No,  just  had  to  get  up  and 
leave.  Everybody  in  the  classroom  was  complaining  about  they  stunk 
so  damn  bad.”  Although  current  newspaper  articles  about  festivals 
jokingly  report  on  these  smelly  events,  today  the  act  of  consuming 
ramps  seems  more  socially  acceptable.  Perhaps  this  is  because  more 
people  are  consuming  ramps,  or  it  could  be  that  as  Neustadt  sug- 
gests, the  recurrence  of  ramp  festivals  over  the  past  fifty  years  has 
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The  Sandy  Mush  community  in  Buncombe  County,  NC,  is  a setting  for 
ramp  gathering,  preparation,  and  festivals.  Photo  by  Bert  Abrams. 


shaped  cultural  attitudes  about  them.  Instead  of  worrying  about  go- 
ing to  church  the  next  day,  now  festival  attendees  and  diggers  brag 
that  they  know  and  understand  a part  of  Appalachian  culture,  as  well 
as  a growing  food  trend. 

If  we  consider  ramp  eat-offs  and  stories  based  on  ramp  jokes,  it 
becomes  clear  that  ramps  do  much  more  than  contribute  to  long- 
term halitosis — they  serve  as  a means  of  expressing  hilarity  and  tales 
centered  on  unique  foodways.  However,  this  effect  can  only  be 
achieved  if  the  listeners  and  participants  have  access  to  an  inside 
group  that  knows  about  ramps  and  understands  their  pungent  na- 
ture. Therefore,  the  shared  communal  fun  is  heightened  by  the  real- 
ization that  not  everyone  can  participate  in  this  knowing:  if  you  have 
never  heard  of  a ramp,  how  can  you  appreciate  the  absurd  nature  of 
a ramp  eat-off? 

In  addition  to  understanding  the  subtle  tongue-in-cheek  nature 
of  ramp  consumption,  the  acquisition  of  the  root  points  to  yet  an- 
other culturally  unique  type  of  knowledge.  During  my  interview  with 
Mr.  Abrams,  he  described  his  first  experience  with  ramps  (in  1949  or 
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1950),  when  he  went  to  a ramp  patch  with  Riley  Hicks,  one  of  the 
tenant  farmers  living  on  his  parents’  farm.  Much  to  my  delight,  he 
carefully  chronicled  his  route  to  the  patch  from  where  he  lived,  in 
the  junction  of  Willow  Creek  Road  and  Bald  Creek  Road: 

[you]  go  up  Bald  Creek,  west,  to  Robeson  Cove,  [then]  you  turn  north, 
and  you  travel  probably  three  hours,  then  you  come  to  the  Chestnut 
Gap,  then  from  the  Chestnut  Gap  you  meander  to  the  right  through 
Norton  Fork  Gap,  which  would  be  back  to  the  east,  and  you’d  find 
the  ramp  patch.  And  that  was  the  place  called  the  Bear  Waller. 

Quite  clearly,  finding  a ramp  patch  takes  knowledge  and  know- 
how. Because  ramps  grow  in  high  mountain  locations,  usually  on  the 
north  side  of  the  mountain  (where  the  soil  provides  the  constant 
moisture  that  ramps  need  to  thrive),  they  are  often  difficult  loca- 
tions to  pinpoint.  Mary  Hufford’s  article,  “Tending  the  Commons: 
Ramp  Suppers,  Biodiversity,  and  the  Integrity  of  ‘The  Mountains,’” 
notes  that  even  though  an  outsider  would  be  unable  to  follow  direc- 
tions like  Mr.  Abrams’,  an  insider  of  the  Big  Sandy  Mush  Community 
would  not  experience  the  same  befuddlement:  “Names  bestowed  in 
every  wrinkle  in  the  ridgeline  commemorate  people,  events,  and 
moments  in  the  seasonal  round.  What  appears  to  be  ajungle  of  coves, 
ridges,  creeks,  knobs,  branches,  gaps,  and  forks  is  as  legible  to  some 
residents  as  a metropolitan  grid  is  to  an  urbanite.”  Hufford  goes  on 
to  state:  “Thus  indexed,  the  landscape  is  a dynamic  repository  of 
rural  life,  knowledge,  and  history,  which  [.  . .]  raconteurs  render 
into  narrative.”  Along  with  the  telling  and  re-telling  of  humorous 
ramp  stories,  possessing  the  necessary  knowledge  to  locate  a ramp 
patch  contributes  to  further  delineating  a divide  between  outsiders 
and  insiders  of  a ramp-loving  Western  North  Carolina  community. 

Ramp  Depletion 

Sadly,  the  increasing  popularity  of  ramps  has  come  at  a price. 
According  to  an  informational  leaflet  published  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Cooperative  Extension  Service: 

The  tremendous  volume  of  ramps  consumed  at  these  festivals  are 
gathered  from  the  forests.  In  many  areas,  the  annual  intensive  har- 
vesting is  seriously  damaging  the  wild  population  of  ramps.  [. . .]  Years 
ago,  gatherers  would  only  take  a small  number  of  bulbs  from  a popu- 
lation. Now  the  demand  for  ramps  is  so  great,  the  entire  population  is 
often  harvested. 
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To  make  matters  worse,  the  production  cycle  of  a ramp  seed  to  a 
ready-to-eat  ramp  can  take  anywhere  from  five  to  seven  years.  Like 
ginseng,  ramps  have  a long  growth  cycle,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Abrams,  “if  you  harvest  more  than  ten  percent  of  the  size  of  your 
patch,  you  will  destroy  it.”  Novice  ramp  diggers  may  not  realize  that 
they  should  leave  portions  of  the  patch  undisturbed,  so  in  many  places, 
large  festivals  actually  doom  the  future  of  nearby  ramp  patches.  Ad- 
ditionally, access  to  legal  patches  is  on  the  decline.  In  her  chapter 
entitled  “Lood,  Drink  and  Medicine”  from  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
Folklife , Michael  Ann  Williams  writes: 

Access  to  ramps  in  particular  is  limited,  not  only  by  the  declining 
amount  of  habitat  where  they  can  grow,  but  also  because  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  national  park,  where  digging  plants  is  forbidden.  Whereas 
once  children  were  the  most  common  gatherers  of  wild  foods,  now 
real  skill  and  knowledge  are  needed  to  locate  some  plants.  Gathering 
itself  has  become  a sport.  (97) 

The  National  Lorest  Service  is  also  in  the  process  of  implement- 
ing strict  guidelines  to  prevent  ramp  patch  devastation.  In  response 
to  an  inquiry  about  these  new  restrictions,  representative  Terry  Seyden 
writes:  “We  are  in  the  process  of  finalizing  a policy  for  ramps  that  will 
go  into  effect  January  1,  2006;  under  that  policy  free  use  permits 
would  be  required  for  those  gathering  up  to  five  pounds  of  ramps  in 
a season.  Anything  over  five  pounds  would  be  subject  to  a commer- 
cial use  permit  with  a price  of  fifty  cents  a pound.”  Thus,  the  decline 
in  availability  means  two  things  for  local  people  and  festivals:  without 
proper  care  and  education  about  ramp  cycles,  ramps  will  continue 
to  become  more  difficult  to  locate,  and  in  many  cases,  new  ramp 
sources  will  need  to  be  explored. 

Anticipating  these  needs,  the  cooperative  extension  service  leaf- 
let contains  information  encouraging  ramp  lovers  to  grow  and  culti- 
vate their  own  ramps,  instead  of  depleting  naturally  occurring 
mountain  patches.  Complete  with  descriptions  ranging  from  neces- 
sary soil  types  to  what  to  expect  with  each  new  cycle  of  development, 
the  leaflet  provides  adequate  information  for  anyone  who  wishes  to 
grow  his  or  her  own  ramps.  Along  with  such  leaflets,  aspiring  ramp 
cultivators,  like  Mr.  Abrams,  can  purchase  materials  about  growing 
ramps,  such  as  Glen  Lacemire’s  two  books:  “Ramps”  From  the  Seed 
to  the  Weed  and  Growing  Your  Own  Ramps;  Allium  tricoccum;  Herb 
of  Many  Uses. 
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Just  as  Mr.  Abrams  shares  memories  and  stories  about  ramps,  he 
also  shares  information  about  his  current  ramp  endeavors  with  oth- 
ers in  the  local  community.  He  believes  that  ramps  can  grow  on  the 
south  side  of  a mountain  (instead  of  the  typical  north  side),  and  he 
is  currently  experimenting  with  a south-facing  patch  at  his  home. 
Seyden  states  that  part  of  the  new  regulations  beginning  in  January 
of  2006  include  identifying  a specific  area  for  the  commercial  har- 
vest of  ramps  in  which  no  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the  patch  can  be 
dug.  This  is  good  news  for  ramp  lovers  since  the  Summer  2003  edi- 
tion of  Smoky  Mountain  Sightline  cites  a study  in  which  various  ramp 
patches  were  harvested  at  different  levels:  twenty-five,  fifty,  seventy- 
five,  and  one  hundred  percent.  The  article  reports:  “the  ramp  patch 
harvested  just  once  at  the  lowest  rate  of  twenty-five  percent  did  not 
recover  during  the  term  of  study  and  that,  even  barring  further  har- 
vesting, the  patch  would  take  more  than  twenty  years  to  recover.” 

Efforts  like  Mr.  Abrams’s  may  become  crucial  as  the  ramp  market 
continues  to  expand.  In  addition  to  growing  festival  popularity,  some 
believe  that  ramps  will  be  the  next  gourmet  food  trend.  Dale  Neal’s 
2003  newspaper  article,  “Ramps  Going  Gourmet:  Swain  County  Bear 
Hunters’  Recipe  used  to  Tempt  Big-City  Taste  Buds,”  chronicles  the 
efforts  of  the  Smoky  Mountain  Native  Plant  Association  (SMNPA)  to 
balance  the  need  for  more  ramps  with  the  ramp’s  long  growing  cycle. 
The  group  produces  items  like  ramp-infused  cornmeal  to  sell  at  fes- 
tivals, and  since  2001  (until  the  date  of  publication  in  2003),  the 
group  has  made  $6,000.  Beverly  Whitehead,  one  of  the  group  mem- 
bers, states:  “We  needed  to  replace  tobacco  allotments  with  some- 
thing” (El).  However,  unlike  some  businesses  that  ravage  mountain 
patches,  the  SMNPA  picks  only  the  leaves  of  the  ramps  to  use  in  their 
cornmeal,  leaving  the  “slow-growing  bulbs  to  sprout  again  [the]  next 
season”  (El).  This  method  of  preservation  allows  ramps  to  continue 
growing  while  still  allowing  the  SMNPA  to  use  the  leaves  in  cornmeal 
designed  to  generate  revenue. 

Environmentally  conscious  ramp  diggers  can  also  learn  a lesson 
from  the  digging  practices  of  the  Cherokee.  In  their  informative  book, 
Wildflowers  of  Iowa  Woodlands,  Sylvan  Runkel  and  Alvin  Bull  ex- 
plain that  when  harvesting  ramps  the  Cherokee  often  cut  or  break 
off  the  “rootlets”  attached  to  the  edible  bulb  and  re-plant  them  (151 ) . 
This  process  allows  the  root  system  to  remain  intact  so  it  may  grow 
again,  and  diggers  can  also  enjoy  the  bounty  of  a day’s  work  in  the 
mountains  without  fretting  over  the  destruction  of  a much-loved  food 
source. 
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A Smelly  Forecast 

Assuming  efforts  at  ramp  preservation  are  successful,  the  long- 
standing tradition  of  ramp  festivals  and  consumption  by  individuals 
show  no  signs  of  decreasing.  Ironically,  the  root  that  was  once  stig- 
matized as  something  not  to  be  eaten  before  going  to  school  or  church 
now  requires  government-sponsored  guidelines,  thanks  to  burgeon- 
ing popularity.  In  addition  to  providing  an  enjoyable  culinary  expe- 
rience, ramps  also  fulfill  an  important  role  in  Appalachian  material 
culture.  Hufford  echoes  this  sentiment  when  she  writes:  “Like  other 
productions  of  the  commons,  ramps,  ramp  patches,  and  ramp  talk 
are  resources  for  holding  together  a way  of  life  that  is  continually 
dismantled  by  plans  for  progress.”  Amazingly,  while  ramps  help  pre- 
serve unique  foodways,  their  place  in  stories  also  welcomes  new  ramp 
participants.  As  ramp  popularity  increases,  more  people  “in  the  know” 
can  understand  and  appreciate  Glen  Facemire’s  statement  from 
Provence’s  documentary:  ‘Yeah  buddy,  nothing  like  ramps.  I like  to 
eat  them  till  my  speech  starts  to  slur.” 

Suggestions  for  Investigating  North  Carolina  Ramps 

To  learn  more  about  growing  your  own  ramps,  visit  the  North 
Carolina  Cooperative  Extension  web  site  at  http:/ /www. ces.ncsu.edu/ 
fletcher/ staff/jmdavis/ ramp.html. 

To  purchase  ramps,  ramp  cookbooks,  or  to  learn  about  growing 
your  own,  visit  Glen  Facemire’s  web  site  at  www.rampfarm.com. 

For  information  about  a current  ramp  study,  as  well  as  informa- 
tion about  festivals,  visit  the  Non-Timber  Forest  Products  “Ramp 
Project”  web  page  at  http://www.sfp.forprod.vt.edu/prodarea/ 
ramps.htm. 


UPCOMING  RAMP  FESTIVALS  AND  SUPPERS 

Waynesville  Ramp  Festival  American  Legion  Field,  Waynesville,  NC. 
May  7:  Noon-4pm.  828  456  3517.  http://www.downtown 
waynesville.com  /calendar.html. 

Jim  &Jennie’s  Music  Barn  and  Campground  Ramp  Festival.  Crossnore 
(off  of  Hwy.  221),  NC.  May  27-28:  Serving  times:  Sat.  12:30pm  - 
11pm;  Sun.  Noon-4pm.  828  733  2807  or  828  733  0682.  http:// 
visitboonenc.com/cvb-calendar.htmlPevent-409. 

Graham  County  Ramp  Festival.  Robbinsville,  NC  (Graham  County 
EMS  Squad  Building,  on  Moose  Branch  Road,  just  off  of  Main 
Street).  April  30:  Serving  begins  at  11am.  Graham  County  EMS: 
828  479  7967. 
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Keeping  Old-Time  Music  Alive: 
The  Contributions  of  David  Holt 
to  Appalachian  Music  and  Culture 

by  Mary  Jean  Ronan  Herzog 


Musician,  storyteller  and  photographer  David  Holt  taught  Roy 
Acuff  to  play  the  paper  bag  on  Hee  Haw,  hosts  syndicated  programs 
on  public  radio  and  television,  tours  with  Doc  Watson,  and  has  won 
four  Grammy  awards.  He  has  been  teaching,  performing,  and  revi- 
talizing old  time  Appalachian  music  and  storytelling  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  He  is  well-known  around  the  country,  especially  in  the 
Southeastern  United  States,  and  he  performs  internationally.  Was 
he  born  into  this  music?  Did  he  learn  Cacklin  ’ Hen  from  his  Grand 
Pappy  as  one  might  expect  from  an  old-time  musician?  Not  quite.  In 
fact,  he  started  his  musical  career  as  a drummer  in  a rock  and  roll 
band. 

David  Holt  discovered  old-time  music  by  a simple  twist  of  fate.  In 
1967,  he  dropped  out  of  San  Francisco  State  to  teach  at  a private 
elementary  school  when  he  had  a near-death  experience.  In  a ran- 
dom act  of  violence,  three  thugs  beat  him  up  in  the  school  parking 
lot,  and  left  him  for  dead.  As  he  put  it,  “I  was  just  standing  there, 
looking  up  at  the  stars,  thinking  that  the  light  coming  from  the  stars 
was  fifty  million  years  old,  when  this  car  pulled  up,  three  guys  jumped 
out  and  beat  the  hell  out  of  me.  I passed  out  and  saw  the  white  light.” 

Mary  Jean  Ronan  Herzog  is  a Professor  of  Education  at  Western  Carolina 
University.  Her  research  and  teaching  interests  have  focused  on  educational 
and  cultural  issues  in  rural  Appalachian  contexts.  She  taught  public  school 
in  Asheville  and  Knoxville  and  taught  at  Warren  Wilson  College  for  several 
years,  where  she  and  David  Holt  were  colleagues. 
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When  he  started  to  recuperate,  a teacher  at  the  school  played  an 
old  78  of  Carl  Sandburg  singing  I Ride  an  Old  Paint  It  struck  a nerve 
and  sparked  Holt’s  lifelong  interest  in  traditional  music.  Archie  Green, 
a California  folklorist,  told  him  about  Texan  Carl  Sprague,  who  re- 
corded the  first  cowboy  songs  in  1925.  “You’re  from  Texas,”  he  said, 
‘You  ought  to  go  see  that  guy.” 

In  1968,  Holt  showed  up  at  Sprague’s  house.  Carl  Sprague,  then  a 
retired  assistant  baseball  coach  at  Texas  A 8c  M,  taught  him  how  to 
play  the  harmonica.  Sprague  taught  him  “how  to  play  the  rhythm 
and  melody  at  the  same  time  by  tapping  your  tongue  on  the  har- 
monica and  playing  the  melody  out  of  the  side  of  your  mouth.” 
Sprague  also  showed  him  some  chords  on  the  ukulele  and  the  cow- 
boy style  of  strumming  the  guitar.  “I  was  amazed  that  I could  go  visit 
the  very  first  cowboy  singer  to  record  and  actually  learn  from  him.  It 
was  a revelation.”  The  visit  with  Carl  Sprague  was  a seminal  event  for 
him.  He  started  collecting  cowboy  records,  and,  more  importantly, 
searching  out  the  singers. 

Another  chance  encounter  also  had  a big  influence  on  David 
Holt’s  Appalachian  music  journey.  After  returning  to  college  in  Santa 
Barbara,  a friend  took  him  to  a Ralph  Stanley  concert,  where  he  fell 
in  love  with  Stanley’s  driving,  clawhammer  banjo  style.  After  the  con- 
cert, Ralph  Stanley  suggested  that  he  and  his  friend,  Steve  Keith, 
who  was  playing  clawhammer  banjo  at  the  time,  go  to  the  southern 
mountains  where  there  were  old-time  musicians  still  in  the  hills  and 
hollers.  They  decided  to  find  them. 

To  the  Southern  Mountains 

David  Holt  and  Steve  Keith  drove  across  the  country  in  a ’52  Chevy 
pickup  truck  with  Steve’s  old  dog.  Along  the  way,  Holt  learned  the 
basic  clawhammer  lick — the  bum-diddy,  bum-diddy — first  from  Steve 
and  then  variations  on  the  theme  from  others.  They  went  to  small 
fiddle  conventions  where  the  old  timers  took  notice  of  Steve’s  old- 
timey  banjo  style.  Holt  said,  “These  old  guys  would  just  say,  ‘That’s 
the  way  my  granddaddy  used  to  play.  That’s  great.  After  the  festival, 
come  to  the  house  and  stay  a week.’  We  didn’t  know  they  were  just 
being  polite,  so  we  would  go  and  stay  a week.”  They  traveled  the 
festival  circuit  that  summer  through  the  mountains  of  North  Geor- 
gia, North  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  In  Asheville,  they  met  the  legend- 
ary Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford,  who  founded  the  first  folk  festival  in 
the  United  States  in  1928.  A banjo  player  himself,  Lunsford  would 
go  out  to  the  back  of  the  Asheville  Civic  Center,  where  the  festival 
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was  being  held,  get  people  he  thought  were  good,  and  put  them  on 
stage. 

By  1969,  clawhammer  banjo  had  become  something  of  a lost 
musical  form,  even  in  the  southern  mountains.  Musicians  hanging 
around  the  festivals  and  playing  in  pick  up  groups  thought  of  it  as  an 
older  style,  played  by  their  “daddy”  or  “granddaddy.”  Holt  also  en- 
countered the  two-finger  up-picking  style  that  many  North  Carolina 
old  timers,  including  Lunsford,  played. 

Back  to  California 

Holt  returned  to  college  in  California  at  the  end  of  that  summer, 
armed  with  tape  recordings  made  during  the  trip.  Over  the  next 
couple  of  years,  he  focused  on  learning  the  music  of  the  southern 
mountains.  By  the  time  he  made  a second  trip  to  the  mountains  in 
the  summer  of  1972,  he  was  a decent  banjo  picker.  He  could  keep  up 
with  the  players  on  the  outside  of  the  jam  session  circles. 

Holt  finished  college  in  1973  with  a bachelor’s  degree  that  com- 
bined art  and  biology,  and  went  on  to  earn  a teaching  credential.  He 
was  offered  a teaching  position  at  a first  rate  public  school,  but  an- 
other teacher  warned  him  away.  The  teacher,  Stan  Tysell,  told  him 
to  go  with  his  heart  and  the  music.  Tysell,  an  excellent  musician 
himself,  had  stayed  in  teaching  rather  than  pursuing  a career  in  music. 
He  told  Holt,  “If  you  take  this  job,  you’ll  be  here  when  you’re  my 
age.  If  you  want  to  do  this  music,  you  better  do  it  now.  Don’t  take  that 
job.” 

Asheville 

In  1973,  Holt  moved  to  west  Asheville  with  his  wife,  Ginny 
Callaway.  He  had  $2000  and  a ten  year  old  Chevy  Nova  that  his  grand- 
mother left  him  when  she  died.  The  cash  helped  him  get  by,  and  he 
took  a day  job  making  signs.  He  practiced  every  night  after  work. 
Shortly  after  moving  to  west  Asheville,  he  met  Byard  Ray,  a Madison 
County  fiddle  and  banjo  player,  who  became  an  important  mentor. 
At  the  time,  Ray  was  living  in  Asheville  and  playing  fiddle  and  banjo, 
and  he  would  say  to  David,  “Play  like  this.  Listen  to  this.”  Ray  showed 
him  how  to  “shade  a tune”  and  other  subtleties  of  Appalachian  fiddle 
playing.  Byard  was  not  a teacher  officially  giving  lessons,  but  just  a 
man  sharing  his  music  through  a form  of  oral  tradition. 

Holt  gravitated  to  clawhammer  style  instead  of  the  hotter,  three 
finger  Scruggs  style.  He  learned  how  to  play  a little  bluegrass,  but  his 
passion  was  with  the  old-time  sound.  Songs  like  Handsome  Molly 
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and  The  Cuckoo  had  a lasting  appeal.  The  rhythms  and  words 
evoked  for  him  a past  era,  another  time. 

Just  as  appealing  as  the  music  were  the  people  Holt  met.  He 
learned  from  old  timers  like  Byard  Ray,  Dellie  Norton  from  Sodom 
Laurel,  and  Tommy  Jarrell  from  Mt.  Airy,  NC.  He  knew,  early  on, 
that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  something  quite  extraordinary.  Most 
of  the  musicians  he  met  during  his  early  years  in  Asheville  were 
friendly  and  generous  about  sharing  their  music  and  opening  their 
homes  to  him.  Like  the  people  he  met  on  his  first  journey  to  the 
southern  mountains,  they  invited  him  to  their  homes  where  he  ab- 
sorbed their  music,  stories,  and  culture. 

First  Concert 

David  Holt’s  first  concert  was  in  the  basement  of  the  old  Pack 
Library  building  in  Asheville.  It  was  a big  event  for  him.  He  was  not 
nervous  about  performing  because  he  had  played  in  front  of  people 
as  a drummer  in  rock  and  roll  bands  when  he  was  a teen-ager.  At  this 
first  concert,  Holt  was  hit  again  with  the  realization  that  he  loved 
entertaining  people.  Some  of  the  musicians  he  befriended  played 
only  in  their  homes  and  communities,  but  others  were  professionals. 
He  understood  that  to  make  a living  a performer  had  to  be  an  enter- 
tainer. He  was  intrigued  by  the  idea  of  capturing  an  audience  with 
what  to  most  people  was  an  antiquated  and  unusual  musical  form. 
He  consciously  set  out  to  learn  to  entertain  well.  He  worked  hard  at 
learning  the  music  and  stories. 

From  the  start,  Holt  did  not  try  to  present  himself  as  an  “authen- 
tic musical  mountaineer,”  another  Uncle  Dave  Macon.  He  was  just 
going  to  be  himself,  a guy  who  loved  both  the  music  and  learning 
from  old  timers.  His  goals  were  to  learn  the  music,  stories,  and  cul- 
ture; to  be  as  musical  as  possible  whether  playing  a paper  bag  or  a 
banjo;  and  to  figure  out  how  to  make  the  music  appealing,  engag- 
ing, and  entertaining  to  modern  audiences. 

In  1975,  Holt  took  a part-time  teaching  position  at  Warren  Wil- 
son College  in  Swannanoa,  North  Carolina,  where  he  started  the 
Appalachian  Music  program.  This  job  allowed  him  to  refine  his  tal- 
ents while  teaching  students,  including  Laura  Boosinger,  Tim  Duffy, 
Susie  Gott,  Drew  Beisswenger,  Jeff  Robbins,  Jerry  Reed  Smith  and 
Tom  Fellenbaum,  all  successful  in  the  world  of  traditional  music,  and 
with  whom  Holt  has  maintained  a long  collaboration. 
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Playing  for  School  Kids 

While  teaching  at  Warren  Wilson,  David  Holt  was  also  perform- 
ing 150  shows  a year,  many  of  them  in  schools.  He  knew  he  could 
make  a living  by  either  playing  in  bars  late  into  the  night  or  playing 
in  schools  early  in  the  morning.  Since  he  loved  children  and  did  not 
like  cigarette  smoke  and  beer,  he  decided  to  go  with  the  kids.  He 
said,  “Children  are  really  like  a bunch  of  little  drunks,  anyway.” 

To  David  Holt,  middle  school  kids  are  the  toughest  audience  in 
the  world,  but  also  one  of  the  most  rewarding.  Playing  for  children 
taught  him  that  you  have  to  give  an  audience  a reason  to  care  about 
what  you  are  presenting.  It  can  be  through  humor,  through  stories, 
through  pictures,  through  variety.  He  learned  to  change  instruments 
every  two  or  three  songs  to  hold  their  attention.  He  learned  how  to 
make  people  laugh  and  he  learned  that  everybody  has  a part  of  them 
that  is  still  a child.  He  figured  out  how  to  “get  middle  school  students 
who  listened  to  Metallica  to  think  playing  spoons  was  the  coolest 
thing  in  the  world.” 

Nashville 

In  1980,  Holt  began  hosting  UNC-TV’s  Folkways  series  which  is 
still  airing  today.  “Television  can  help  keep  traditional  music  alive  in 
the  modern  world  by  reminding  people  what  a wonderful  treasure 
this  lore  is.”  From  1984  to  the  early  1990’s,  Holt  was  the  host  of  The 
Nashville  Network’s  Fire  on  the  Mountain,  Celebration  Express,  and 
American  Music  Shop.  He  was  a frequent  guest  on  Hee  Haw,  Nash- 
ville Now,  and  the  Grand  Ole  Opry.  “The  first  time  I was  on  the  Grand 
Ole  Opry  in  1980  was  incredible,  and  it  was  tempting  to  take  a differ- 
ent direction  and  make  a move  to  Nashville.”  After  weighing  the  pros 
and  cons,  he  decided  to  stay  in  Asheville,  keep  his  connection  to  the 
mountains,  and  continue  to  develop  his  Appalachian  music  reper- 
toire. 

Old-Time  Music  Today 

Over  the  past  thirty  years,  David  Holt’s  path  has  taken  him  from 
a young  man  who  became  intrigued  and  inspired  by  early  trips  to  the 
southern  mountains  to  an  accomplished  performer  who  has  played 
a major  role  in  keeping  old-time  music  alive.  His  success  can  be  traced 
to  several  features.  He  developed  an  early  passion  for  Appalachian 
musical  and  cultural  traditions  and  a determination  to  make  his  live- 
lihood as  a performer.  Holt  works  hard  to  keep  his  music  fresh,  learn- 
ing new  instruments  and  types  of  music,  making  new  connections, 
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and  doing  new  projects  while  keeping  a focus  on  the  niche  he  has 
created  for  himself.  He  enjoys  the  entrepreneurial  side  of  being  an 
entertainer.  His  success  has  been  facilitated  by  the  support  and  busi- 
ness acumen  of  his  wife,  Ginny,  who  founded  and  runs  their  record 
label,  High  Windy  Audio. 

Another  factor  in  David’s  success  is  his  ability  to  entertain.  His 
shows  are  professional,  versatile,  and  lively,  and  the  audience  learns 
a lot  about  mountain  music  and  culture  through  his  entertainment. 
He  continues  to  use  the  versatility  and  variety  that  he  learned  early 
on,  telling  stories,  playing  several  different  instruments,  and  show- 
ing photographs.  In  some  ways,  David’s  performances  are  like  a vari- 
ety show,  but  the  transitions  are  smoothly  unified  by  the  foundations 
of  traditional  Appalachian  music  and  culture.  He  is  regularly  on  the 
radio  and  television,  hosting  Riverwalk  and  Folkways,  shows  which 
have  expanded  his  audience.  A solo  performer  in  the  past,  in  recent 
years  he  has  been  performing  regularly  with  the  band  David  Holt 
and  the  Lightning  Bolts  with  Josh  Goforth,  Laura  Boosinger,  David 
Cohen  and  his  son,  Zeb  Holt. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  David  Holt’s  career  has  been  perform- 
ing with  Doc  Watson  in  the  “Doc  and  David”  tour  around  the  coun- 
try. In  2003,  they  won  a Grammy  award  for  Legacy  a three  CD  box 
set  about  Doc  Watson’s  musical  life.  “I  first  heard  Doc’s  music  when 
I was  seventeen  years  old.  I have  always  admired  his  musical  taste  and 
his  ability  to  take  an  old-time  song  and  make  it  compelling  to  mod- 
ern audiences.  He  is  my  favorite  musician  to  play  with,  so  to  be  doing 
so  on  a regular  basis  is  as  good  as  it  gets.” 

Holt’s  latest  recording,  Let  it  Slide,  features  the  slide  guitar  and 
is  a good  example  of  his  continual  growth  as  a performer.  He  started 
playing  the  slide  guitar  at  home  when  his  daughter  died.  “The  slide 
guitar  saved  my  life.  After  my  ten-year  old  daughter,  Sara  Jane,  was 
killed  in  a car  accident,  I actually  had  to  make  a list  of  reasons  to  stay 
alive.  A friend  gave  me  an  old  National  guitar.  I immediately  broke 
off  the  neck  of  a wine  bottle  and  started  experimenting  with  slide. 
The  aching,  liquid,  bluesy  notes  that  came  out  were  an  antidote  to 
my  pain.”  Eventually,  he  included  the  slide  guitar  in  his  performances 
and  began  writing  original  songs,  which  led  to  Let  it  Slide. 

The  Musical  Pioneers 

Of  all  the  things  he  has  done,  Holt  said  he  feels  luckiest  to  have 
been  able  to  get  to  know  the  musical  pioneers,  to  interview  them,  to 
be  with  them,  to  learn  from  them.  Over  the  years,  he  has  taken  a 
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large  collection  of  photographs  of  these  traditional  musicians  and 
storytellers.  When  he  gives  a concert,  he  interweaves  his  photos  with 
stories  about  the  people  who  have  been  so  important  in  keeping  the 
Appalachian  musical  traditions  alive  and  who  have  had  such  a huge 
influence  on  him.  The  black-and-white  photographs  are  poster  sized 
and  David  displays  them  on  stage;  more  recently  he  has  started  pro- 
jecting the  photos  on  a large  screen. 

Holt  became  interested  in  photography  as  an  art  student  at  San 
Francisco  State  University  in  1966.  It  was  a natural  extension  to  pho- 
tograph his  mountain-music  mentors.  “There  is  something  about  a 
black  and  white  photograph  that  can  capture  a mood  as  well  as  an 
image.  The  faces  of  these  folks  are  soulful  and  powerful.  I show  these 
pictures  in  my  concerts  to  give  the  audience  a context  for  the  music 
I am  playing  and  the  people  that  inspired  me.”  Many  of  the  images 
published  here  have  become  well  known  not  only  through  David’s 
concerts,  but  on  CDs,  postcards,  and  a variety  of  web-sites  celebrat- 
ing these  same  musical  pioneers.  They  are  published  here  in  one 
place  to  provide  an  acknowledgement  of  David  Holt’s  accomplish- 
ments not  only  as  a musician  and  performer,  but  as  a photographer 
as  well. 
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A Gallery  of  Southern  Folk  Artists 

Photographs  by  David  Holt 


John  Dee  Holeman,  Durham,  NC.  Copyright  © 2005  by  David  Holt. 


Frame  Photo:  Portion  of  postal  card  produced  by  David  Holt.  See  page  41. 
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Dellie  Norton,  Sodom,  NC.  Copyright  © 2005  by  David  Holt. 
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Byard  Ray,  Sodom,  NC.  Copyright  © 2005  by  David  Holt. 
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A.P.  Bell,  Rosman,  NC. 


Copyright  © 2005  by  David  Holt. 
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Bessie  Jones,  Georgia  Sea  Islands,  GA.  Copyright  © 2005  by  David  Holt. 
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Lilly  May  Ledford,  Red  River,  KY.  Copyright  © 2005  by  David  Holt. 
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Ray  Hicks,  Beech  Mountain,  NC.  Copyright  © 2005  by  David  Holt. 
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Washboard  Bill  Cook,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL.  Copyright  © 2005  by  David  Holt. 
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Doc  Watson  at  home,  Deep  Gap,  NC.  Copytight  © 2005  by  David  Holt. 
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Luke  and  Harold  Smathers,  Canton,  NC.  Copyright  © 2005  by  David  Holt. 
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Nimrod  Workman,  Hazard  County,  KY  Copyright  © 2005  by  David  Holt. 
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Ralph  Stanley,  Clinch  Mountain,  VA.  Copyright  © 2005  by  David  Holt. 
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Melvin  Wine,  Braxton  County,  WV.  Copyright  © 2005  by  David  Holt. 


Frazier  Moss.  Cookville,  KY.  Copyright  © 2005  by  David  Holt. 
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Horace  Moore,  Fairview,  NC.  Copyright  © 2005  by  David  Holt. 
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Cas  Wallin  at  his  mailbox,  Sodom,  NC.  Copyright  © 2005  by  David  Holt. 
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Postal  card  montages.  Copyright  © 2005  by  David  Holt. 
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“Set  the  House  Up”:  Celebrating 
and  Authoring  Cultural  Experience 
in  Winston-Salem  Drink  Houses 

By  Blaine  Waide 


The  North  Carolina  Piedmont  cascades  down  from  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  state  and  gradually  descends 
to  the  coastal  plain  to  the  east,  rolling  out  into  a plateau,  and  eventu- 
ally a rippling  plain,  as  it  reaches  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
tobacco  industry  was  one  of  the  driving  forces  behind  industrializa- 
tion in  this  region,  and  the  labor  it  demanded  “quickly”  coalesced  in 
the  1920s  into  the  urban  centers  and  cities  in  the  Piedmont  (Bastin 
27) . These  cities  form  a “powerful  tobacco  crescent  [. . .]  arcing  from 
Winston-Salem  in  the  west  through  Greensboro  to  Raleigh  in  the 
east”  (203).  Since  many  tobacco  producers  in  these  urban  popula- 
tion hubs  were  not  interested  in  maintaining  the  social  structure  of 
the  plantation,  they  were  willing  to  employ  African-Americans  who, 
for  their  part,  were  eager  to  work  in  the  factories  (204).  It  is  no  sur- 
prise, then,  that  a great  majority  of  the  masses  who  flocked  to  these 
cities  in  the  Piedmont  were  black  (28). 

In  their  leisure  time,  these  new  urban  dwellers,  members  of  an 
emerging  African-American  working-class,  often  found  themselves 
spending  their  money  to  hear  black  blues  musicians  perform  on  street 
corners  and  in  tobacco  warehouses,  cafes,  and  barbershops  (Bastin 
205-207) . However,  these  were  not  the  only  venues  where  one  could 

Blaine  Waide  is  a Master’s  candidate  in  the  Curriculum  in  Folklore  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill.  He  is  currently  completing  his 
thesis,  which  examines  several  moments  of  folk  revivalism  in  the  20  th  and 
21th  centuries. 
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go  to  relax,  socialize,  and  hear  music.  A more  informal  setting  was  at 
a house  party — a relaxing  place  where  an  African-American  could 
go  to  unwind  with  music,  friends,  drink,  and  food  after  a day’s  work 
or  at  the  end  of  the  work  week. 

Bruce  Bastin,  in  Red  River  Blues:  The  Blues  Tradition  in  the  South- 
east, discusses  a house  party  tradition  in  the  portion  of  the  Piedmont 
immediately  surrounding  Durham.  At  these  parties,  private  home 
owners  would  invite  friends  and  neighbors  into  their  home  for  a night 
of  music,  drink,  and  dance.  Some  individuals  held  these  parties  at 
their  house  every  weekend,  while  others  did  so  irregularly.  In  both 
instances,  the  party  was  a means  to  supplement  income  by  selling 
assorted  refreshments,  including  moonshine,  and  possibly  charging 
a fee  at  the  door.  Blues  musicians  were  either  compensated  through 
tips  and  free  drinks,  or  they  were  paid  an  agreed  upon  sum  of  money 
to  play  until  morning  (Bastin  208-209). 

In  his  examination  of  the  blues  scene  in  the  North  Carolina  Pied- 
mont, Bastin  focuses  largely  on  the  thriving  blues  community  in 
Durham  County,  while  also  briefly  discussing  other  counties  with  blues 
traditions.  Even  in  these  instances,  he  does  not  extensively  discuss 
any  blues  activity  in  Winston-Salem  and  the  surrounding  area  in 
Forsyth  County.  Such  an  omission  is  odd  because  Winston-Salem  is 
the  home  of  “Reynolds  tobacco  firm”  which  “dominated  the  urban 
landscape”  (Bastin  257).  As  such,  there  appears  to  have  been,  as  in 
the  other  tobacco  industrial  urban  centers,  an  African-American 
audience  receptive  to  entertainment  in  the  form  of  live  blues  music. 
Bastin  momentarily  notes  that  Blind  Boy  Fuller,  a blues  guitarist  and 
singer,  temporarily  earned  money  while  living  in  Winston-Salem  by 
playing  in  “tobacco  factories  and  warehouses”  (216).  Similarly,  for  a 
brief  period  of  time,  Brownie  McGhee,  another  blues  guitarist  and 
singer,  would  play  for  tobacco  industry  employees  at  factories  when 
they  stopped  work  for  the  day.  He  also  attempted  to  play  on  the  street, 
but  was  strongly  discouraged  from  doing  so  by  local  police  and  later 
briefly  jailed  for  persisting  (257). 

Besides  these  moments  of  public  performance,  however,  Bastin 
does  not  mention  or  suggest  the  existence  of  a house  party  tradition 
in  the  Winston-Salem  area.  As  another  tobacco  center  with  the  in- 
cumbent African-American  working-class  community,  it  is  logical  that 
there  would  have  been  a similar  house  party  scene  since  there  were 
no  “establishments  for  working-class  African-Americans  to  go  down- 
town and  socialize  in  a city  like  Winston-Salem”  (Duffy  2).  In  fact, 
there  was,  and  is,  a house  party  tradition  in  Winston-Salem,  one  that 
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has  its  own  local  designation:  the  individuals  that  host  and  frequent 
these  parties  call  them  “drink  houses.”  Drink  houses  “are  neighbor- 
hood places  where  one  can  buy  a beer  and  people  can  get  together” 
(2). 

The  following  discussion  will  focus  on  the  life  of  Luther  Mayer,  a 
man  who  is  known  simply  as  Captain  Luke.  Luke  has  spent  a great 
portion  of  his  life  performing  in  drink  houses  in  Winston-Salem  as 
an  entertainer,  singer,  and  artist.  His  life  has  both  influenced,  and 
been  influenced  by,  the  social  environment  of  drink  houses  in  Forsyth 
County.  To  that  point,  it  was  in  a drink  house  that  Luke  received  his 
nickname  in  the  early  1980s: 

This  was  at  a drink  house,  too  [. . .]  I was  cleaning  up  for  this  guy  one 
day,  and  in  his  closet  he  had  a bunch  of  stuff  [. . .]  I run  across  this  old 
[admiral’s]  cap  up  there.  I asked  him,  “What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
this  old  cap  up  there?”  He  said,  “I  don’t  know.  Just  throw  it  away.  Do 
you  want  it?”  I said,  “Yeah”  [. . .]  I brought  it  to  the  house  and  cleaned 
it  up.  Next  day,  I went  up  the  house.  I had  it  on.  Everybody  started 
calling  me,  “Captain  Luke.”  That’s  where  I got  the  name  from. 

This  is  one  of  many  instances  in  which  a drink  house  has  contributed 
substantially  and  significantly  to  Luke’s  life;  for  his  part,  he  has  also 
given  much  back. 

His,  then,  is  a fitting  life  around  which  to  structure  an  attempt  to 
document  the  Winston-Salem  drink  house  community.  The  form  of 
this  documentation  will  largely  be  that  of  an  oral  history,  as  told  by 
Luke  in  his  thoughts  and  words  as  I recorded  them  on  two  separate 
meetings.  At  times,  the  narrative  will  come  to  a pause,  and  we  will 
circle  back  on  the  story,  weaving  between  his  life  and  moments  of 
analysis  in  an  effort  to  extract  the  meaning  from  deeply  significant 
social  and  artistic  actions.  When  Luke’s  voice  comes  to  a stop  and  we 
look  back  on  what  he  has  had  to  say,  hopefully  we  will  have  achieved 
a deeper  understanding  of  a social  place  and  experience  that  was 
essential  to  many  working-class  African-Americans  in  Winston-Salem. 

Luther  Mayer  was  born  in  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  on  No- 
vember 27, 1927.  His  parents  “separated”  when  he  was  a “baby.”  With 
his  sister,  he  was  raised  in  his  early  years  by  both  his  paternal  grand- 
parents in  Greenville  and  his  maternal  grandparents  in  Clinton,  South 
Carolina,  both  of  whom  lived  on  small  farms.  Initially,  his  “mother’s 
sister  [.  . .]  carried”  the  two  of  them  “to  her  mother’s  house.”  How- 
ever, he  also  spent  significant  time  at  his  father’s  parents’  house  in 
Greenville.  Luke  recalls,  “I  was  in  both  places:  I was  in  Greenville 
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Captain  Luke.  Photo  by  Blaine  Waide. 

and  Clinton.  My  father’s  parents  lived  in  Greenville,  and  my  mother’s 
parents  lived  in  Clinton.  My  mother,  she  wasn’t  here.  She  wasn’t 
around.  My  grandmother  practically  raised  us,  me  and  my  sister.” 

Due  to  the  harsh  realities  of  life  on  the  farm  with  both  families, 
Luke  seldom  attended  school  and  stopped  going  at  a young  age.  His 
strongest  memory  of  what  he  did  as  a young  boy  was  to  take  care  of 
his  sick  grandparents  in  Clinton: 

So  there  wasn’t  much  I could  do.  They  all  took  sick  with  [.  . .]  fever. 
I’m  the  only  one  that  wasn’t  sick.  So  I had  to  take  care  of  them,  had  to 
feed  them  and  all  that  stuff.  I’d  go  around  to  people’s  houses  [to] 
work,  help  them.  They  gave  me  a lot  of  food  and  stuff  to  take  home  to 
feed  my  people.  They  was  too  sick  to  feed  themselves,  some  of  them 
was.  I had  to  feed  some  of  them.  So  I wasn’t  doing  anything  then, 
during  that  time. 

Luke  also  has  a strong  memory  of  following  his  Uncle  Jesse,  his 
mother’s  brother,  while  he  plowed  in  the  fields.  At  the  time,  Luke 
had  no  aspirations  to  become  a singer.  Instead,  he  wanted  to  learn  to 
plow  from  his  Uncle  Jesse  and  become  a farmer. 

Ironically,  it  was  Jesse  who  introduced  Luke  to  both  music  and 
singing.  There  was  not  much  music  around  either  of  his  grandpar- 
ents’ houses,  but  Jesse  liked  to  sing  as  he  plowed  as  well  as  play  his 
harmonica  on  the  porch  in  the  evenings.  Luke,  a young  teenager  at 
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this  point,  soaked  up  music  while  he  was  unsuccessfully  trying  to  learn 
how  to  plow  from  Jesse: 

I’d  just  go  out  there  and  follow  him  around  in  the  field  and  listen  at 
him  blow  his  harmonica  and  sing  [.  . .]  I wanted  to  learn  how  to  plow, 
but  I couldn’t.  I couldn’t  plow  to  save  my  life.  [Jesse]  told  me,  “Boy, 
you’ll  never  learn  how  to  plow.  You  don’t  even  know  how  to  hold  a 
plow  [.  . .]  You  can’t  ride  it  [.  . .]  You  got  to  hold  it  steady.”  I [went] 
out  there  another  day,  and  I said,  “Let  me  try  it  again,  Uncle  Jesse.” 
He  said,  “Okay.  Don’t  be  all  over  the  field  with  it.”  [.  . .]  I tried  again. 
Plow  jumped  out  of  the  ground.  He  said,  “Gimme  that.”  So  I just  fol- 
lowed him  barefooted  in  the  summer  time,  walking  in  the  cool  dirt 
that  [he]  plows  up  out  of  the  ground. 

Even  though  he  never  learned  how  to  plow,  Luke  continued  follow- 
ing Jesse  in  the  fields.  It  was  during  this  time  that  he  first  started 
trying  to  learn  how  to  sing: 

I just  liked  to  hear  him  sing.  He  blowed  his  harmonica  a little  bit.  I 
would  just  listen  to  him,  following  him;  listen  to  him  sing.  Wasn’t  noth- 
ing I could  do  much  but  just  listen  and  follow  him  up  from  one  end 
of  the  field  to  another.  I just  got  on  hearing  him  sing,  so  I started  to 
do  it  by  myself,  by  myself. 

The  only  other  music  Luke  remembers  from  around  the  house 
in  South  Carolina  was  when  he  heard  his  mother,  who  also  sang  in 
her  church’s  choir,  and  a paternal  aunt  sing  spirituals  when  they  “were 
out  in  the  fields  working.” 

During  his  teenage  years,  Luke  continued  laboring  in  the  fields 
in  Clinton: 

I got  a little  older  [.  . .]  I went  up  to  my  other  grandmother  up  in 
Greenville.  I stayed  up  there  for  a long  time.  Then  I went  back  down 
to  Clinton  and  stayed  down  there.  I was  out  on  my  grandfather’s  farm, 
and  I picked  a little  cotton.  I couldn’t  pick  no  cotton  either,  [but]  I 
baled  some  hay.  I done  some  baling  hay.  I did  hard  workjust  about  all 
my  life. 

At  this  time,  he  did  not  have  much  interaction  with  his  parents. 
In  1940,  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  his  mother  moved  Luke 
and  his  sister  to  Winston-Salem:  “She  already  had  been  there  for 
years  [.  . .]  [and]  had  done  got  her  a place  to  live.”  Until  then,  Luke 
explains,  “I  didn’t  know  that  much  about  my  parents,  my  mom  and 
dad,  until  my  mother — she  came  and  got  us.  We  was  big  kids  then. 
We  didn’t  even  hardly  know  her.” 
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After  arriving  in  Winston-Salem,  Luke  began  working  in  construc- 
tion. Several  years  later,  he  received  his  only  formal  singing  instruc- 
tion and  had  his  first  experience  singing  in  public  when  he  met  Otis 
King  and  joined  his  quartet,  the  Veterans  Harmonizers: 

Otis  King,  I met  him  by — I went  to  a theater  one  day.  I didn’t  know 
anyone.  I came  out,  and  I asked  him  for  a light.  He  gave  me  a light, 
and  we  started  talking  [.  . .]  he  didn’t  live  far  from  me.  We  got  to 
talking  until  we  made  friends.  [Otis  said] , “Come  there  and  see  me 
sometime.”  Like  that.  So  I started  going  around  him.  I didn’t  know 
he  was  doing  quartet  [.  . .]  He  said,  ‘You  sing?”  I said,  ‘Yeah,  a little 
bit.”  So  we  just  started  hitting  a few  tunes.  He  said,  “Wait  a minute, 
wait  a minute.  You  got  a good  bass  voice,  but  you’re  not  controlling  it 
[.  . .]  I’m  going  to  show  you  how  to  do  it.”  [.  . .]  So  he  [is]  the  one 
[that]  trained  me  how  to  raise  and  fall  and  pump  [.  . .]  he  showed  me 
all  that.  We  got  in  the  quartet.  I was  his  best  bassist. 

The  “mid  to  late  1940s”  was  a point  in  the  history  of  black  sacred 
music  in  which  quartets  were  extremely  popular  (Hinson  294).  Fur- 
thermore, if  significant  attendance  to  an  event  is  seen  as  a function 
of  desirability  and  pride,  quartets  are  “historically”  the  most  celebrated 
styles  of  African-American  gospel  music  due  to  the  expansive  vocal 
range  evident  in  a given  performance  (358-359). 

In  this  historical  framework,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Veterans 
Harmonizers,  so  named  because  several  of  the  members  were  war 
veterans,  were  apparently  one  of  several  relatively  popular  groups  in 
Winston-Salem: 

Lots  of  quartets  was  coming  on  during  that  time  [.  . .]  We  sung  at 
about  three  churches  [each  Sunday]  after  we  got  pretty  good.  Well, 
we  start  in  the  morning  right  after  Sunday  school  [.  . .]  We’d  sing 
about  an  hour  or  two.  That  evening  we’ll  sing  at  one  [church],  and 
that  night  we  sang  at  one  [church].  [They  were]  different  churches. 

In  the  African-American  quartet  tradition,  the  stylistic  approach 
to  vocal  performance  is  diverse.  As  the  name,  Veterans  Harmoniz- 
ers, indicated,  they  were  a group  that  practiced  “measured  pacing 
and  tightly  blended  harmonies”  (Hinson  194).  They  performed  a 
capella,  and  the  only  physical  embellishment  would  be  to  “pat  on  the 
side  of  the  leg”  while  they  were  singing. 

Luke  was  only  with  the  Veterans  Harmonizers  for  “about  a year” 
before  the  quartet  broke  up  as  the  members  went  their  separate  ways. 
At  this  point  in  his  life,  Luke  was  not  yet  interested  in  blues  music. 
Other  than  the  spirituals  he  sang  with  the  quartet,  in  the  solitude  of 
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his  own  home  Luke  sang  the  “country  western”  music  (as  he  called 
it)  that  he  liked  to  listen  to  on  the  radio.  He  tuned  in  to  the  Grand 
Ole  Op  it,  which  by  then  was  the  “most  famous  radio  barn  dance” 
where  live  country  music  could  be  heard  (Malone  190).  “1  liked 
Granpappy Jones  [Grandpa  Jones],  I liked  him  pretty  good.  Boy,  he 
could  really  go.  And  Tennessee  Ernie  Ford,  I listened  at  him  and 
several  more.” 

The  influence  of  black  musical  styles,  especially  the  blues,  on  coun- 
try and  bluegrass  music  is  well  documented.  The  careers  and  styles 
of  both  Jimmie  Rodgers  and  Hank  Williams,  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant country  musicians  and  two  of  the  first  inductees  into  the  Coun- 
try Music  Hall  of  Fame,  were  significantly  influenced  by  blues  musical 
aesthetics  (Malone  266).  Likewise,  Bill  Monroe,  the  “Father  of  Blue- 
grass,”  consciously  acknowledges  the  influence  that  blues  had  on  his 
music  (Cantwell  126).  Captain  Luke  is  clearly  not  as  well-known  as 
these  musicians,  yet  the  influence  that  “country  western”  music  had 
on  his  singing  is  an  important  reminder  that  the  cross-pollination  of 
aesthetic  elements  moves  both  ways  on  the  continuum  of  white  and 
black  musical  traditions. 

In  the  years  after  the  quartet  dissolved,  Luke  had  yet  to  marry. 
He  still  lived  with  his  mother,  and  worked  at  a variety  of  jobs  around 
Winston-Salem: 

I worked  at  Winston-Salem  State.  I was  a dishwasher.  1 run  the  dish 
machine.  I worked  there.  And  then  1 worked  at  [.  . .]  the  Robert  Lee 
Hotel.  I worked  at  several  places,  let's  see.  1 didn't  do  too  much  [.  . .] 
because  I really  didn't  have  to  because  I was  living  with  my  mother. 
And  I worked  in  Reynolds  [R.  J.  Reynolds]  for  a little  while,  the  sea- 
son factories. 

Theyjust  open  up  every  season.  1 done  a little  work  at  those  places. 

While  he  was  working  in  these  various  occupations  throughout  the 
1950s,  Luke  began  to  frequent  the  Winston-Salem  drink  house  scene. 
In  his  leisure  time  away  from  work,  when  he  sought  out  places  to 
relax  and  “have  a drink,”  Luke  “went  to  drink  houses.”  He  was  not 
doing  much  else  in  his  leisure  time:  “Matter  of  fact,  I wasn't  doing 
too  much  getting  around  then  no  way  because  drink  houses  [were] 
all  around;  have  fun  at  the  drink  houses.” 

Like  the  house  party  scene  that  Bastin  outlined  in  Red  River  Blues, 
drink  houses  in  the  Winston-Salem  area  were  privately  owned  homes. 
The  homeowner  would  open  up  his/her  house  on  nights  through- 
out the  wreek  and  especially  on  the  weekends.  Working-class  African- 
Americans  w ould  come  there  to  socialize  with  friends  and  neighbors. 

o 
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A drink  house  is  a place  where  friends  meet  up  and  sit  down  and 
have  a 

few  drinks.  Some  of  them  get  high;  some  of  them  get  drunk.  Like 
that,  just  having  fun.  Just  sit  down,  tell  jokes  and  stuff.  Sit  around  and 
drink  [.  . .]  It  would  be  just  a house,  just  a regular  house,  a single 
house.  You  just  go  in,  and  if  the  house  [was]  big  enough  you  could 
dance  in  there.  If  you  feel  like  you  want  to  dance.  There  [are]  some 
people  that  let  you  dance;  some  didn’t.  We’d  just  sit  around  and  just 
play  and  have  fun;  tell  jokes  and  stuff,  laugh  and  talk. 

In  Luke’s  experiences  at  drink  houses,  the  proprietors  themselves 
were  not  bootleggers;  they  frequently  bought  bootlegged  whiskey 
from  people  “in  the  mountains,”  and  a shot  cost  about  $1.25.  Around 
the  Winston-Salem  scene,  moonshine  has  a specific  name:  “We  calls 
it  chicken  [.  . .]  They’ve  got  different  names.  Around  up  in  here  we 
calls  it  chicken.”  Beer  could  also  be  purchased  in  a drink  house,  and 
there  was  no  charge  at  the  door:  ‘You  just  walk  right  in.  Just  walk  on 
in  and  order  you  a drink.” 

At  that  time,  drink  houses  were  “all  around  [...]  On  every  cor- 
ner.” For  the  most  part,  Luke  was  going  to  houses  that  were  on  Fifth 
Street,  in  an  area  of  town  known  as  Happy  Hill  Garden.  He  was  not 
yet  singing  blues  music,  or  any  music  for  that  matter,  in  the  houses 
he  frequented.  Instead,  the  musical  entertainment  was  provided  by 
juke  boxes  or  record  players:  “They’re  just  playing  records,  45s.” 
Throughout  the  night,  people  also  entertained  each  other  by  ex- 
changingjokes: 

Some  of  them  tell  little  smutty  jokes,  and  some  of  them  tell  clean 
ones.  It  didn’t  make  no  difference  if  it  was  a lady  or  a man,  or  what- 
ever. Anything  they  wanted  to  tell,  they’d  just  tell.  Because  everybody 
was  grown  there.  Wasn’t  no  children  there;  wasn’t  no  kids.  So  every- 
body speaks  what  they  want  to  speak.  Just  have  fun. 

However,  Luke  was  entertaining  the  people  in  the  drink  houses.  He 
performed  various  imitations  of  people  and  characters  that  he  heard 
on  the  radio  and  knew  of  through  other  means  for  the  guests  at  the 
house. 

In  another  instance  that  reveals  the  importance  of  the  radio  to 
Luke’s  development  as  both  an  entertainer  and  singer,  he  would 
duplicate  Amos  ’ n ’Andy  characters  and  skits  and  imitate  other  fig- 
ures that  were  popular  at  the  time: 
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I was  in  there  doing  a little  entertaining,  imitating  different  people. 
Stuff  like  that  [.  . .]  Amos  ’n  ’ Andy  [was  the]  stuff  I used  to  do,  Woody 
Woodpecker,  and  Andy  Griffith.  I’d  listen  at  them  [.  . .]  I just  wanted 
to  see  can  I get  their  voices  and  use  my  words  [.  . .]  I used  to  do  Joe 
Simon;  he’s  a singer.  I used  to  imitate  him.  [The  guests]  would  see 
Joe  Simon’s  show  here  in  Winston-Salem  at  the  coliseum  over  there.  I 
went  to  the  drink  house  after  [he]  left,  and  they  wanted  me  to  do  it 
myself,  Joe  Simon. 

Luke  was  practicing  these  imitations  by  himself,  and  after  some  time 
his  friends  heard  him  perfecting  them.  Eventually,  these  same  friends 
encouraged  him  to  perform  them  when  they  were  in  the  drink  houses: 

Some  of  my  friends  had  been  listening  to  [me]  [.  . .]  When  I go  to  the 
place,  someone  that  knowed  me  see  me  come  in.  Then  they’d  tell  me 
to  do  them  for  those  people  that  be  in  there  [.  . .]  They  liked  it.  Every 
time  I go  in  there,  when  I walked  in,  [they  said],  “Oh,  here  comes 
Luke.” 

Everybody’d  be  drinking.  [They  said],  “Come  on,  Luke.  Do  [one] 
[. . .]  The  rest  of  them,  they  said,  ‘Ya’ll  want  to  hear  something.  Luther’s 
gonna  give  ya’ll  a story.”  [.  . .]  That’s  how  I got  a real  lot  of  drinks  over 
around  Happy  Hill  Garden.  I’d  get  around  and  do  that  for  them.  I’d 
get  half  pints  of  liquor  sitting  there  by  the  dozen  [.  . .]  I’d  have  to  do 
it  over  and  over. 

Some  people  that  come  in  hadn’t  heard  it. 

The  most  popular  imitations  that  he  performed  in  the  drink  houses 
were  the  Amos  ’n  'Andy  skits  and  characters.  Captain  Luke  believes 
the  skits  were  so  popular  because  it  gave  the  guests  the  opportunity 
to  hear  characters  they  really  enjoyed  whenever  they  wanted;  not 
only  when  they  were  broadcast  live:  “During  that  time,  they  liked 
Amos  ’a’  Andy  [.  . .]  I guess  they  just  liked  to  see  them  on  TV.  They 
can’t  see  them  whenever  they  get  ready.  So  they  make  me  do  it.  They 
just  liked  [.  . .]  the  Amos  ’n  ’Andy  story.” 

Avery  complicated  social  move  is  at  issue  in  this  moment  in  which 
Luke,  in  a black  working-class  social  context,  mimicks  two  white  ac- 
tors who  have  donned  blackface  to  portray  African-American  char- 
acters. Amos  ’n  ’Andy  was  the  “most  popular  radio  series  of  all  time 
[.  . .]  [and  later]  moved  to  television  in  1950”  (Horton  166-168).  At 
the  same  time,  the  show  “grew  out  of  the  nineteenth-century  blackface 
tradition”  (Havig  361).  The  two  white  actors,  Charles  Correll  and 
Freeman  Gosden,  who  played  the  title  characters,  had,  throughout 
their  performance  careers,  an  “intimate  connection  with  blackface,” 
and  they  actively  sought  success  in  this  racist  tradition  (Ely  361). 
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Rooted  in  this  tradition,  the  series  “presented  traditional  minstrel 
show  character  types:  simple,  naively  honest,  childlike,  dim-witted 
rural  black  stereotype,  ‘Jim  Crow’  Amos,  [. . .]  [and  his]  lazy,  dishon- 
est, sly,  and  pretentious  urban  counterpart,  ‘Zip  Coon’  Andy”  (Horton 
167). 

As  an  expression  of  this  image  through  a new  medium  and  in  a 
new  century,  Amos  ’n  ’Andy  offered  this  stereotype  “a  new  lease  on 
life”  (Ely  159).  Moreover,  the  show  also  contributed  a new  layer  to 
this  tradition  when  it  chose  to  depict  characters  that  were  newly  settled 
urbanites,  products  of  the  “Great  migration  of  southern  rural  blacks 
to  northern  urban  ghettos”  (Havig  361).  Both  Amos  and  Andy,  as 
well  as  the  numerous  other  characters  they  created,  especially  King- 
fish,  were  also  presented  as  “urban  riffraff,  tricksters,  Falstaffs,  and 
snarling  matriarchs  marked  by  naive  cunning,  languid  manners,  and 
drawling  malapropisms”  (Cripps  35).  Not  only  did  Amos  ’n’  Andy 
extend  the  life  of  the  traditional  minstrel  show  image,  the  show  made 
sure  it  was  updated  to  account  for  the  geographical  relocation  of  a 
vast  number  of  African-Americans. 

Despite  its  offensive  nature,  “the  black  community  split  in  its  opin- 
ion of  the  show”  and  “evidence  suggests  a faithful  audience  of  black 
viewers”  (Cripps  35,  50).  It  is  possible  to  attribute  the  existence  of  an 
African-American  fan  base  to  the  “ambivalence  among  blacks  who 
hungered  for  almost  any  media  presentation  of  African-American 
life”  (Horton  169).  Of  course,  there  was  also  loudly  voiced  anger 
towards  the  show,  and  there  were  several  attempts  on  the  part  of 
African-Americans  to  put  an  end  to  its  existence.  These  attempts, 
however,  failed  to  mobilize  the  black  community  in  its  entirety,  effec- 
tively demonstrating  “the  gap  separating”  middle-class  and  working- 
class  African-Americans  (Havig  363).  In  other  words,  the  black 
middle-class  was  offended  by  the  show;  the  black  working-class,  to 
some  extent,  was  not  bothered  by — and  possibly  enjoyed — Amos  ’n  ’ 
Andy. 

The  drink  house  crowd  falls  into  the  latter  category,  and  thus 
attests,  to  a small  degree,  to  the  veracity  of  that  interpretation.  As  for 
the  social  meaning  of  black  approval  of  the  show,  it  is  important  to 
not  dismiss  these  working-class  African-Americans,  specifically  the 
drink  house  crowd,  with  the  unfortunate  label:  Uncle  Toms.  It  may 
very  well  be  that  the  people  for  whom  Luke  performed  were  simply 
interested  in  any  depiction  of  black  life  and  were  willing  to  look  past 
the  offensive  nature  of  the  show.  However,  and  more  importantly  for 
the  discussion  at  hand,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  Luke  was 
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not  imitating  African-Americans.  Rather  he  was  mimicking  white 
actors  mocking  black  life.  Luke  was  not  presenting  them  with  a “pic- 
ture [that]  was  no  compliment  to  the  race”  (Ely  92).  Instead,  he  was 
fashioning  a parody  of  the  various  characters,  as  well  as  the  actors 
themselves,  on  the  Amos  ‘n  ’ Andyshow.  In  effect,  Luke  was  burlesqu- 
ing a burlesque.  When  the  people  in  the  drink  houses  laughed  at  his 
imitations,  they  were  articulating  a critique  of  the  show  that  spoke  to 
its  inaccuracies,  effectively  saying  both  That  is  not  us  and  You  do  not 
know  us.  Moreover,  when  they  requested  that  Luke  perform  these 
impersonations,  they  were  asking  for  the  opportunity  to  re-state  this 
feeling.  Ultimately,  they  were  reclaiming  the  power  to  define  what  it 
means  culturally  to  be  working-class  and  African-American. 

By  stepping  before  his  peers  and  crafting  a moment  in  which 
they  could  offer  this  critique,  Luke  was  also  attaining  social  status 
and  identity.  Richard  Bauman  argues  that  the  act  of  performance 
“binds  the  audience  to  the  performer”  in  such  a way  that  “the  per- 
former gains  a measure  of  prestige  and  control  over  the  audience 
[.  . .]  [and]  the  potential  for  transformation  of  the  social  structure 
may  become  available  [.  . .]”  (43-44).  When  Luke  enacts  a moment 
in  which  the  drink  house  community  is  able  to  voice  their  cultural 
identity  for  themselves,  Luke  does  achieve  a certain  sense  of  prestige 
and  social  status,  as  evidenced  by  the  free  drinks  people  buy  for  him. 
That  Luke  is  acquiring  a social  identity  is  apparent  in  the  instances 
in  which  people  identify  him,  as  well  as  his  reputation  for  telling 
stories,  when  he  enters  the  house. 

In  1968,  Luke  moved  to  New  York  City  with  a childhood  friend. 
He  was  married  and  had  several  children.  After  he  was  settled  in  New 
York  and  had  a job,  he  sent  for  his  family: 

I left  here  with  a friend  of  mine  that  had  been  living  up  there  for 
years.  We  were  practically  raised  up  together.  I went  up  there,  and  I 
was  living  with  him.  I didn’t  have  to  pay  no  rent  or  nothing.  I stayed 
around  the  house,  kept  his  house  for  him  [.  . .]  I stayed  up  there  for 
about  six  months  and  finally  got  me  a pretty  good  job.  See,  my  wife, 
she  had  some  people  up  there.  They’d  been  there  a long  time.  She 
had  a brother  up  there,  and  she  had  a sister  up  there,  nieces.  Stuff 
like  that  [. . .]  After  I found  out  where  [her  sister]  lived  at,  then  I went 
down  and  started  living  with  her. 

She  got  my  wife  an  apartment  right  above  her  [.  . .]  So  I sent  for 
them  to  come  up  there.  We  stayed  up  there. 

While  he  was  living  there,  Luke  had  several  jobs  that  ranged  from  em- 
ployment in  factories  to  operating  an  elevator  at  New  York  University: 
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My  first  job  [.  . .]  was  in  lingerie.  I worked  there  for  a while.  Then  I 
left  there,  and  I got  a job  with  [.  . .]  produce.  It  was  a midnight  shift 
and  stuff.  We  was  hauling  produce  from  New  York  City  to  Long  Is- 
land. I worked  there  for  a while,  and  I got  fired  there  because  I did 
something  that  I didn’t  know  about.  Wasn’t  no  stealing  or  nothing. 
See,  the  guy  was,  the  truck  driver,  he  let  me  off  at  163rd  Street,  where 
I lived  at.  But  you  wasn’t  supposed  to  do  that.  I had  some  potatoes  in 
a bag  that  had  got  busted  on  the  trailer.  They  were  rolling  around, 
and  I just  picked  them  up.  The  guy  told  me,  the  truck  driver  said, 
“Pick  them  up.”  [.  . .]  So  one  of  the  guys  that  go  around  and  check, 
he  saw  me.  I went  in  that  next  night,  and  he  told  me  [.  . .]  I wasn’t 
supposed  to  do  that.  I said,  “Now  well,  I didn’t  know.”  He  said,  “Well, 
okay.”  He  suspended  me  for  about  three  days.  When  he  suspended 
me  for  three  days,  I just  didn’t  go  back.  I went  back  to  my  friend  and 
told  him  about  it.  He  laughed,  “Don’t  worry  about  it.  We’ll  get  you 
another  job.”  That’s  when  I got  the  job  at  the  NYU  University  [.  . .]  [I 
was  an]  elevator  operator  up  there. 

To  relax  after  work,  Luke  went  to  a bar  that  was  below  his  apartment: 
“I  was  living  up  over  a bar.  When  I come  in  from  work,  I’d  hit  that  bar 
before  I even  go  home  [.  . .]  I had  some  friends  I met  at  the  bar  just 
about  every  evening  [.  . .]  Sometime  they  offered  me  a drink,  and  I 
offered  them  a drink  sometime.” 

It  was  at  this  bar  that  Luke  also  met  some  friends  with  whom  he 
liked  to  sing  “spirituals.”  They  usually  met  in  the  bar  on  weekends, 
and  they  sang  in  the  hallway  outside  his  apartment.  At  the  urging  of 
his  roommate,  Luke  did  attempt  to  start  a singing  career  by  entering 
a talent  show  at  the  Apollo  Theater: 

A few  of  us  did  get  together  and  go  here  in  the  hallway  and  do  a little 
spiritual.  That  one  cop  that  comes  around  would  come  in  the  hall 
with  us  and  sing  with  us.  We  could  drink  anything  we  want  to  drink  in 
front  of  him.  He  didn’t  care.  He  liked  to  sing,  too  [.  . .]  Drinking  and 
go  in  the  hallway  and  hit  a few  tunes.  But  they  was  doing  spiritual 
quartet  [.  . .]  harmonizing  with  us.  Just  about  on  the  weekends,  we’d 
go  in  the  hall  and  meet  in  the  bar  [.  . .]  One  time  the  guy  I was  room- 
ing with,  my  friend  that  I was  raised  up  with,  he  wanted  me  to  go  to 
the  Apollo  Theater.  He  wanted  to  take  me  up  there.  That’s  a talent 
place.  They  have  talent  shows  [.  . .]  Well,  a matter  of  fact,  I went.  I 
went.  But  brother,  it  was  a thousand  peoples  in  line  from  that  way, 
that  way,  that  way,  waiting  to  get  in  there  [.  . .]  And  I said,  “No,  I’d 
rather  not  try  that.  It’s  too  many  people. 

Compared  to  Winston-Salem,  Luke  enjoyed  the  around-the-clock 
energy  of  the  city.  He  also  went  to  Jamaican  house  parties: 
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Peoples  up  all  night  long;  you  can  hear  music  all  night  long.  You  got 
bars  you  can  go  to,  and  clubs.  You  can’t  do  that  around  here  [.  . .]  I 
went  to  some  parties,  some  Jamaicans’  parties  [.  . .]  It  was  great  man, 
great.  Plenty  to  eat;  plenty  to  drink  [.  . .]  They  was  just  playing  music, 
that  Jamaican  stuff,  Calypso  stuff. 

When  he  talks  about  liking  the  Calypso  music  he  heard  in  New  York, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  Luke  should  not  be  categorized  as  any  one 
kind  of  singer,  be  it  country,  gospel  or  blues:  “Matter  of  fact,  I just 
like  music,  period.  I’m  just  a music  man.  Like  the  O’Jays  sing  that 
song,  T love  music,  any  kind  of  music,  any  way  you  choose  it.’” 

While  he  was  in  New  York,  Luke  did  experience  prejudice  due  to 
his  southern  heritage.  His  African-American  supervisor  at  NYU  of- 
ten hazed  him  because  he  was  from  the  South.  In  part,  this  caused 
Luke  to  find  another  job  in  a suit  factory  which  turned  out  to  be  his 
last  job  in  the  city: 

The  supervisor,  he  kept  getting  on  me  and  cursing  at  me.  He  called 
me  “Smarts.”  He  said,  “The  people  from  South  Carolina  comes  up 
here  and  tries  to  get  smart.”  Well,  I was  supposed  to  wear  a tie,  and  it 
was  hot.  I just — sometimes  I didn’t  wear  my  tie.  [I  said],  “Ah,  no,  I left 
my  tie  at  home.”  [He  said] , “Well,  you  gotta  have  a tie.  You  don’t  have 
a tie;  you  just  have  to  go  home.”  And  I said,  “I  can’t  go  home  and  get 
no  tie.  I live  too  far.  By  the  time  I go  home  and  get  a tie  and  come 
back,  it’ll  be  time  for  me  to  get  off.”  [He  said] , ‘You  work  today.  Next 
time  you  come  without  that  tie,  you  outta  here.”  I said,  “Well,  alright 
with  me.”  [.  . .]  My  friend  [got  me  the  job  at  the  suit  factory].  He 
drove  a truck  from  New  York  to  Baltimore  everyday.  He  carried  suits. 
I did  pieces,  vests,  lining  for  the  suits  [.  . .]  [My  boss]  thought  I was 
the  fastest  man  he  ever  had. 

After  Luke  had  been  employed  at  the  suit  factory  for  some  time,  he 
received  word  that  his  father  was  seriously  ill.  He  went  back  down  to 
Winston-Salem  and  then  on  to  Greenville  to  stay  with  his  dad  until 
he  passed  away: 

I heard  that  he  was  sick,  and  so  I left  New  York,  came  here  [to]  Win- 
ston. Then  I left  Winston  and  went  down  there  and  stayed  with  my 
daddy  [. . .]  He  was  [.  . .]  a little  sick.  Ijust  didn’t  ever  go  back  [to  New 
York]  [.  . .]  After  my  dad  passed,  I stayed  down  here  for  a while.  I had 
calls  from  the  place  that  I worked  at  to  come  back  [.  . .]  I was  working 
at  a suit  factory.  This  Greek  he  called  for  me  fifty  times.  [He  said], 
“Come  back.”  He  called  me  “Luder.”  [.  . .]  He  said,  “Luder,  when  you 
coming  back.  Because  your  work,  I need  you.  You  were  the  fastest 
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man  I had.”  And  I said,  “I  don’t  know,  Izzy.”  Now  I said  to  him,  “My 
father,  Izzy,  he’s  still  pretty  sick.”  He  said,  ‘Yes,  he’s  sick,  but  what  can 
you  do?”  I said,  “I  can  be  down  here  with  him.” 

After  spending  four  years  in  New  York  City,  Luke  returned  to  Win- 
ston-Salem for  good  and  found  a job  driving  a truck  for  the  city’s 
water  department. 

By  this  time,  Luke  was  listening  to  blues  musicians:  “I  liked  B.  B. 
King,  Albert  King  and  Little  Milton.  Like  Brook  Benton  was  my 
main — he’s  a sentimental  blues  singer.”  Living  on  15th  Street  in  the 
Cleveland  Projects,  he  was  in  a different  part  of  town  than  he  had 
before  he  moved  to  New  York.  One  day  when  he  was  walking  around 
this  neighborhood,  Luke  met  Guitar  Gabriel,  the  man  he  would  start 
performing  blues  with  at  drink  houses: 

I was  going  down  the  street,  and  I saw  all  these  peoples  in  this  yard  [.  . .] 
He  was  out  there  on  the  porch,  playing  his  guitar.  Peoples  was  out 
there  listening  to  him,  so  I stopped  and  listened  to  him.  One  day  I 
went  down  there,  mostly  on  the  weekend.  I stopped  by,  and  I went 
and  sat  on  the  porch  with  him.  I started  humming  a little  song,  little 
tunes  and  stuff. 

Guitar  Gabriel  started  playing  them  behind  me.  He  said,  ‘You  sing 
pretty  good.”  I said,  ‘Yeah,  I try.”  So  me  and  him  starts  playing  and 
every  time  I start  off  on  a song,  he’d  play  it. 

After  Gabriel  and  Luke  had  been  playing  together  on  Gabriel’s  porch 
for  a short  time,  Gabriel  suggested  that  they  try  and  play  at  the  drink 
houses  to  make  some  money.  Until  then,  Gabriel  was  unable  to  play 
at  drink  houses  because  he  did  not  have  a car: 

[Gabriel  said],  “Luke,  what  about  taking  me  over  to  [Bertha’s?] 
house?”  I said,  “Where’s  that  at?”  He  said,  “Over  on  Cherry.  I can  pick 
me  up  a little  change  over  there.”  [.  . .]  He  got  his  amplifier  and  his 
guitar  and  we  went  over  there  [. . .]  Hadn’t  nobody  gotten  there  much 
because  we  were  over  there  kind  of  early.  We  played  there.  Then  some 
guys  started  coming  in,  getting  off  work.  They  started  coming  in,  buy- 
ing the  drinks,  sitting  around  the  kitchen  and  stuff.  Me  and  Gabriel 
were  sitting  in  there  playing  and  singing.  Got  kind  of  crowded  there, 
so  the  house  lady  told  them,  said,  “All  right,  ya’ll,  come  on  now.  Ya’ll 
chip  in  together.  I got  these  guys  here  playing.  Ya’ll  give  them  some- 
thing, put  them  something  in  the  hat.”  She  took  Gabriel’s  hat  off  of 
him  and  put  it  there.  They  start  throwing  some  change  in  there.  We 
just  sit  there  and  played  and  sang  for  about  an  hour  or  two.  Some  of 
them  wanted  to  buy  us  a drink  [.  . .]  The  house  lady,  she  fed  us  [.  . .] 
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We  sat  there  until  Gabe  got  about  half  high.  So  I said,  “We  better  go 
and  get  a little  air  buddy.”  We  went  down  the  street  to  another  house 
[. . .]  on  Cherry  [. . .]  we  go  to  one  drink  house,  to  another  one;  get  us 
a little  change,  and  get  us  a few  drinks  free  [.  . .]  So  we  stayed  there 
for  about  an  hour,  maybe  [.  . .]  [and]  we  leave  and  go  to  his  house 
[.  . .]  and  we  pick  and  play  there  until  about  twelve  o’clock  at  night. 

Though  Luke  does  not  play  any  traditional  blues  instruments,  he  did 
play  the  jew  harp  at  drink  houses.  He  taught  himself  how  to  play,  and 
people  liked  hearing  him  play  it  because  they  had  never  “seen  no- 
body play  nothing  like  that  before.” 

Playing  and  singing  blues  in  drink  houses,  Gabriel  and  Luke  per- 
formed both  “down  home  blues”  and  “sentimental  blues.”  Whereas 
Gabe  preferred  the  former,  Luke’s  favorite  style  of  blues  to  sing  was 
the  latter:  “I  just  like  to  sing  mellow  stuff.  Makes  you  think  and  won- 
der [.  . .]  [about]  my  gal.  They  make  me  think  about  my  woman 
[. . .]  I can  just  see  her  when  I be  singing  a sentimental  blues,  wishing 
she  was  there  where  I can  be  holding  her.”  Usually,  he  and  Gabriel 
played  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  drink  house  guests  mingled  in  both 
the  kitchen  and  the  living  room:  “Theyjust  be  sitting  around,  drink- 
ing, laughing,  talking  [.  . .]  Some  of  them  might  get  up  and  shake  a 
leg  a little  bit.  Not  a whole  lot  of  jumping  up  like  you  do  at  a club.”  As 
is  typical  of  the  blues  house  party  tradition,  they  improvised  and  ex- 
tended their  compositions  with  ready-made  phrases  and  verbal  con- 
structions if  the  crowd  was  particularly  enjoying  a song  (Ferris  Blues 
59):  “Sometimes  I make  them  up,  just  keep  a little  something  going 
on  [. . .]  Gosh,  just  start  on  something.  ‘The  hen  kicked  the  rooster’s 
ass’  [.  . .]  Or,  ‘The  cow  [bucked]  the  mule  and  the  mule  kicked  the 
cow.’”  At  these  parties,  the  drink  house  owners  were  more  interested 
in  providing  a place  for  the  friends  that  assembled  on  a nightly  basis 
to  have  a good  time,  than  they  were  in  making  money.  Instead  of 
refusing  service  when  a customer  was  out  of  money,  “the  proprietors 
loan  patrons  money  when  their  checks  run  out  or  give  them  credit” 
(Duffy  2). 

Cherry  Street  was  the  neighborhood  in  Winston-Salem  where 
Luke  and  Gabriel  played  at  drink  houses  most  frequently.  It  is  appar- 
ent, through  Luke’s  description,  that  he  and  Gabe  would  walk  up 
and  down  the  streets  in  this  neighborhood,  going  from  drink  house 
to  drink  house  on  a given  night.  Cherry  Street  lies  northwest  of  down- 
town Winston-Salem.  From  the  appearance  of  the  houses  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, it  was  at  one  point  a middle-class  community  and  now,  after 
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a long  process  of  de-gentrification  and  probably  bourgeois  emigra- 
tion to  the  suburbs,  is  a thoroughly  African-American  working-class 
neighborhood.  Luke  says  many  of  the  people  that  came  to  the  Cherry 
Street  drink  houses  work  for  the  “city.” 

However,  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  tobacco  company  headquarters  rest 
only  a few  miles  north  of  this  neighborhood.  It  is  not  a far  stretch  to 
suggest  that,  like  Luke  did  in  his  younger  years,  many  drink  house 
guests  also  worked  for  this  tobacco  industry  giant.  Luke  does  men- 
tion a few  of  his  drink  house  friends  who  were  “all  good  friends  work- 
ing in  Reynolds,  [. . .]  R.  J.  Reynolds.”  In  the  context  of  this  particular 
African-American  working-class  experience  in  a neighborhood  graphi- 
cally declining  while  industrial  labor  loomed  on  the  northern  hori- 
zon, Winston-Salem  drink  houses  are  vital  cultural  environs:  “They 
can  come  [to  a drink  house]  and  relax.  They’ll  have  them  a drink 
and  relax  and  don’t  have  to  worry  about  nothing.  Don’t  have  to  worry 
about  nobody  bothering  them  or  starting  nothing.” 

Over  the  years  which  Luke  and  Gabriel  played  together,  they  fre- 
quented a drink  house  operated  by  a man  they  only  knew  as  “Ezel.” 
Ezel’s  drink  house  was  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cherry  Street; 
it  was  about  a mile  east,  near  Piedmont  Circle.  The  social  experience 
of  the  crowd  at  Ezel’s,  however,  was  that  of  the  industrial  working- 
class,  and  Ezel  himself  worked  at  R.  J.  Reynolds: 

It  was  just  an  everyday  thing  at  this  particular  drink  house.  Everyday, 
twenty-four  seven  [.  . .]  That  was  the  only  house  that  you  could  go  to 
any  time  of  night,  any  time  of  morning.  Get  in  and  get  you  a drink  [. 

. .]  Everybody  there  be  there  everyday,  every  weekend  and  everyday. 
Everybody  knowed  one  another  [.  . .]  If  [Ezel  was]  in  bed  [.  . .]  he’ll 
get  up  and  let  you  in  and  you  stay  as  long  as  you  want  to.  Ain’t  [no] , 
“Ya’ll  get  ready  to  close  up.  Ya’ll  got  to  take  your  butts  home.”  Don’t 
hear  none  of  that.  Unless  someone  might  get  in  a little  argument  or 
something  like  that,  passing  a few  words  back  and  forth.  Then  he’ll 
cut  that  out.  He’ll  let  them  go  for  so  long.  Then  he’ll  get  that  thing 
called  “Thunderbolt.”  That’s  a shotgun  [.  . .]  [and  Ezel  would  say], 
“All  right  goddammit!  Cut  that  fuss  out.”  [.  . .]  He  just  set  the  whole 
house  up;  just  let  them  get  drunk  and  fall  out.  They  don’t  have  no 
trouble  [.  . .]  [You  could]  just  sit  and  drink  and  have  fun  [.  . .]  Great 
fun;  you  go  home  feeling  good  and  ain’t  no  worries  on  your  mind. 
You  done  gone  and  had  fun.  No  argument,  no  fighting  [.  . .]  Sit  there 
all  night  and  drink  and  laugh  and  talk  and  play  music  if  you  want.  He 
didn’t  give  a darn  [.  . .]  He  [was]  just  a fine  fellow;  everybody  loved 
him. 
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With  his  doors  universally  open,  Ezel’s  drink  house  was  a crucial  so- 
ciocultural outlet  for  the  African-American  working-class  in  Winston- 
Salem.  It  was  a place  where  friends,  neighbors,  and  peers  socialized 
in  times  of  recreation  as  well  as  frustration;  Ezel’s  functioned  to  alle- 
viate the  tensions  and  aggravations  inherent  in  the  African-Ameri- 
can sociopolitical  experience. 

Ezel’s  drink  house  was  not  just  special  for  what  it  offered  in  terms 
of  drinking  beverages  and  musical  entertainment.  As  a social  arena, 
it  was  a place  where  African-American  working-class  culture  was  cel- 
ebrated. When  Luke  and  Gabriel  were  not  playing  music,  people 
would  sit  around  the  table  in  the  kitchen  and  enact  both  toast-telling 
and  joke-telling  sessions: 

Just  like,  it  was  about  four  or  five  of  us,  maybe  six  or  seven,  sitting 
around  the  table  drinking.  Someone  might  tell  a joke;  might  hold 
their  glass  up  and  [tell  a toast]  [.  . .]  [Then  they  would  say],  “Set  the 
house  up”  [.  . .]  It’ll  be  a bunch  of  guys  on  in  there.  This  one  tells  a 
joke  until  it  go  around  and  around  and  back  around.  Everyone  come 
up  with  another  joke  to  tell.  Man,  we  was  just  sitting,  laughing  and 
having  fun  [.  . .]  [Somebody  would  say],  “Oh,  man,  I got  another 
one”  [.  . .]  just  a lot  of  garbage  stuff. 

Typically,  a toast  is  a “narrative  poem,”  often  obscene  in  content  and 
of  considerable  duration,  whose  “basic  structural  unit”  is  frequently 
a rhymed  couplet  (Abrahams  99-102).  In  the  toast-telling  sessions  at 
Ezel’s,  however,  the  person  reciting  a toast  had  to  shorten  it  in  order 
to  allow  time  for  others  to  respond  with  their  own  toasts:  “When  we 
got  a bunch  of  them  to  tell  each  other,  you  can’t  make  them  too 
long.  You  got  to  cut  them  ‘two-ten-and-a-quarter.’  That  means  you’re 
cutting  them;  that’s  hard  cutting.  Got  to  cut  the  jokes.” 

Besides  toasts,  food  was  another  important  experiential  element 
in  Ezel’s  house  within  the  entire  range  of  working-class  African-Ameri- 
can expressive  culture: 

Yeah,  [Ezel]  treats  people  nice.  He  feeds  them.  Another  thing,  they 
be  there  all  night  long.  He  gets  up,  and  he  cooks.  I mean,  he  could 
cook!  He  cooks,  and  if  you  want  something  to  eat,  you  got  it  [.  . .]  He 
don’t  be  cooking  just  for  the  people.  He  just  cooks.  If  he  cooks,  if 
anybody  want  to  eat,  they  could  eat  [.  . .]  Anytime.  Just  like  “Annie 
Mae’s  Cafe”  [.  . .]  some  fish,  chittlins  and  chicken. 

“Annie  Mae’s  Cafe”  is  a Little  Milton  song  that  proclaims  the  exist- 
ence of  a cafe  that  serves  liquor  and  food  into  the  late  hours  of  the 
night  in  every  town.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  kind  of  place  where  people 
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have  license  to  misbehave  lightheartedly  (Cheseborough  133-134). 
By  comparing  the  atmosphere  at  Ezel’s  to  the  fictional  place  in  the 
Little  Milton  song,  Luke  is  positioning  Ezel’s  drink  house  in  an  his- 
torically important  place  in  the  African-American  blues  tradition,  thus 
establishing  its  significance  within  a larger  framework. 

In  order  to  extract  the  significance  of  the  performance  of  these 
social  actions  in  Ezef  s drink  house,  I am  going  to  look  to  Jose  Limon’s 
examination  of  a comparable  cultural  practice,  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can  came  asada.  Limon  finds  in  the  “speech  body  play”  around  the 
barbeque  grill  in  southern  Texas  a “sexual  and  scatalogical  discourse” 
with  powerful  social  and  political  implications  (125-129).  The  narra- 
tive content  of  toasts  is  often  obscenely  sexual,  and  it  is  of  a kind  that 
is  frequently  violent  and  aggressive,  with  the  extreme,  of  course,  be- 
ing rape  (Jackson  12-13).  The  scatological  concern  with  obscenity 
and  pollution  includes  “all  forms  of  matter  issuing  from  the  body’s 
orifices  as  well  as  entering  through  them”  (Limon  131).  As  for  ex- 
plicit scatology,  excremental  activity  is  narrated  in  the  toast  “Lucas 
Blip,”  a popular  one  at  Ezel’s:  “If  I had  a gal  that  pissed  this  stuff,  I’ll 
drink  till  I get  enough.” 

During  both  the  toast  and  joke  telling  sessions  in  Ezel’s  kitchen, 
what  Luke  calls  “garbage  stuff,”  the  target  of  the  humor  was  regu- 
larly somebody  else  at  the  table:  ‘You  know,  [we  would]  tell  a joke  on 
one  another.”  In  such  combative  moments  at  the  carne  asada,  Li- 
mon argues  that  the  participants  “do  so  in  way  that  reframes  that 
aggressive  speech  act  and  gesture  as  play,”  what  he  calls  “speech  play” 
and  “ludic  moments”  (132-133).  Similarly,  the  “speech  play”  at  the 
drink  house  was  reframed  as  “just  having  fun”  and  could  even  be 
framed  as  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  were  present.  The 
positive  intent  beneath  an  apparently  harmful  action  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  “everybody  [would]  start  laughing”  and  somebody  would 
“set  the  house  up  and  give  us  a round  [of  drinks]”  after  telling  such 
a joke  when  sitting  at  Ezel’s  kitchen  table.  The  image  of  everybody 
laughing  and  sharing  a drink  together  visibly  demonstrates  that  “play- 
ful nips  of  skillful  artistic  language  produce  a paradoxical  effect, 
namely,  the  interactional  production  of  solidarity”  (Limon  133). 

These  ludic  moments  at  Ezel’s  functioned  not  only  to  re-produce 
the  experiential  unity  that  allies  these  working-class  African-Ameri- 
cans, but  possibly  more  importantly  these  instances  provided  them 
with  a glimpse  of  an  alternative  world.  Limon  notes  the  “critical  pos- 
sibilities” in  the  “emergent  verbal  art  of  marginalized  peoples”  (Li- 
mon 135).  Toast-telling  sessions  are  clearly  emergent  because  their 
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sequential  content  is  determined  by  internal  responses  in  listeners 
who  then  assume  the  role  of  performer  as  they  narrate  the  next  toast 
(Jackson  4-5,13).  These  “momentary  productions,  created  in  collec- 
tive equality,  negate  the  alienating  constraints  of  the  historically  given 
social  order  [.  . .]  and  affirms  the  possibilities,  at  least,  of  a different 
social  order”  for  these  working-class  African-Americans  (Limon  135). 
Furthermore,  this  activity  “liberates  them  from  the  contexts  of  alien- 
ation beyond”  Ezefs  drink  house  “where  race  and  class  still  prevail” 
(137). 

The  specific  food  served  at  Ezefs  performs  a similar  sendee.  There 
were  certain  dishes  that  Ezel  cooked  especially  well:  “I  liked  his  turtles 
[. . .]  1 liked  his  biscuits,  he  made  some  good  biscuits.  That  guy  cooked 
most  anything  [.  . .]  he  loved  possum.”  As  with  the  meat  cooked  at  a 
came  asada , chittlins  and  possum  are  “discards"  that  are  “culturally 
mediated  to  convert  them  from  low-prestige  [.  . .]  protein  into  tasty, 
valued,  social  food”  (Limon  136).  In  this  process,  “we  get  food  that  is 
an  ever-present  reminder  of  class  but  which  in  its  preparation  ne- 
gates that  status”  (237). 

Likewise,  Luke’s  artwork  stems  from  this  concept  of  transform- 
ing discards  and  cultural  throwaways  into  something  of  value.  In  the 
years  of  his  adult  life,  he  began  making  spice  racks  and  jewelry  boxes 
through  minor  wood  work.  One  day  in  1978,  Luke  saw  some  empty 
beer  cans  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  his  wood  work  took  a 
new  direction. 

Well,  I was  riding  along  the  highway,  looking  over  there  across  the 
fields.  On  the  sidewalk,  I saw  those  [beer]  cans  shining,  shining  real 
pretty.  I said,  “Shucks,  I believe  I could  make  something  out  of  them 
cans."  So  I started  stopping  and  picking  them  up;  brought  them  home 
and  started  cutting  them  up.  First  I started  makingjust  ash  trays.  So  I 
started  making  lamps  [.  . .]  and  little  cars  [.  . .]  I tried  a little  bit  of 
everything.  I tried  making  airplanes;  I tried  making  little  wheel  bar- 
rows.  I just  tried  everything  after  I got  started  on  the  ash  trays.  I fig- 
ured I could  make  something  a little  different: 

In  his  desire  to  make  something  unique,  Luke  tapped  into  the 
.African-American  “improvisational  aesthetic”  (Mach, . Afro-American 
Tradition  150).  This  cultural  stylistic  philosophy  “favors  extensive 
experimentation  in  a search  for  novelty  [.  . .]  that  encourages  its 
proponents  to  experiment  spontaneously  and  somewhat  randomly 
until  they  seize  upon  an  order  that  suits  them”  (Mach,  Aesthetics 
457-458).  Captain  Luke  subscribes  to  this  approach  when  he  evalu- 
ates the  aesthetic  value  of  his  beer  can  art:  “They  looked  pretty7  [.  . .] 
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Improvisional  folk  art  by  Captain  Luke.  Photos  by  Blaine  Waide. 


because  there  ain’t  no  more  like  them.”  The  role  Luke’s  inner  vision 
played  in  perceiving  the  artistic  potential  in  beer  cans  relates  to  an- 
other African-American  folk  art  tradition.  In  these  internalized  mo- 
ments, “patterns  emerge  from  [.  . .]  [the]  imagination”  of  the  artist, 
and  their  art  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  capture  and  fix  this  image 
(Ferris,  Afro-American  Folk  1-3). 

Luke  designs  his  artwork  when  he  is  alone  with  only  his  thoughts 
to  keep  him  company.  In  these  times,  the  work  he  does  with  his  hands 
and  eyes  eases  this  solitude:  “It  occupies  my  mind.  I don’t  have  my 
mind  on  nothing  but  that.  I don’t  have  nothing  else  to  be  worrying 
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my  mind.  Then  if  I get  something  heavy  on  my  mind,  I go  and  start 
working  on  some  of  that.”  Most  often,  Luke  produces  his  artwork  in 
the  winter  when  he  prefers  to  stay  in  his  warm  kitchen.  All  of  these 
habits  reflect  tendencies  throughout  the  range  of  African-American 
folk  art  in  which  artists  “are  conscious  of  the  place  and  season  in 
which  they  work”  and  “loneliness  and  isolation  encourage  artists  to 
depict  their  internal  world”  (Ferris,  Local  Color  xviii-xxi) . Since  this 
art  is  produced  in  isolation  and  then  displayed  outside  the  home,  it 
“mediates  between  [the  artist’s]  private  and  public  world”  (xxi). 

Given  the  importance  of  drink  houses  to  Luke’s  life,  it  is  no  sur- 
prise that  he  gets  the  beer  cans  he  needs  from  the  houses  he  fre- 
quents: “Sometimes  I go  to  some  of  the  drink  houses,  and  I get  them 
to  save  them  for  me.  They  know  me  good.  They  save  them  for  me, 
and  I go  and  pick  them  up,  bring  them  to  the  house.”  It  takes  Luke 
about  ten  minutes  and  six  beer  cans  to  make  an  ash  tray:  “I  have  to 
cut  the  top  out;  I have  to  cut  the  bottom  out,  and  then  I cut  it  down 
the  middle.  Then  I press  it  out  real  smooth.  If  they’re  bent  up,  I can’t 
use  them.  So  they  got  to  be  smooth.  Then  I cut  them  the  way  I want 
to  cut  them,  and  put  them  around  my  ash  tray.” 

To  make  his  lamps,  Luke  has  to  use  tubing  which  he  gets  from  a 
bakery  where  he  worked  until  he  retired.  He  taught  himself  how  to 
wire  the  lamps  electrically:  “I  just  make  them  out  of  that  tubing  that 
I was  telling  you  about.  Then  I got  me  a piece  of  board,  and  I cover  it 
[with  cans]  [.  . .]  then  I put  my  top  on  there  to  put  my  rod  to  come 
up  through  the  top  [.  . .]  I put  my  piece  under  the  bottom  where  it 
will  be  soft  [.  . .]  Then  I put  my  connections  in  it  and  my  lamp  fix- 
ture.” Busch  and  Natural  Light  are  Luke’s  favorite  beer  cans  because 
of  their  “little  green  and  gold”  colors.  The  only  other  supplies  Luke 
needs  are  glue,  staple  gun  staples,  and  the  wood  he  wraps  the  beer 
cans  around.  By  decorating  the  wood  with  colorful  cans  and  by  fur- 
ther ornamenting  this  first  layer  with  can  tabs  and  bottoms,  Luke  is 
practicing  another  traditionally  black  stylistic  technique:  that  of  “the 
layering  of  embellishments  on  standard  forms”  (Vlach,  Aesthetics 
457).  Through  this  process,  in  a certain  sense,  each  of  Luke’s  ash 
trays  is  like  a “random,  misshapen,  and  crazed”  square  from  an  Afri- 
can-American “crazy”  quilt  (458). 

Not  only  does  Captain  Luke  get  his  beer  cans  from  the  drink 
houses,  more  importantly,  they  return  to  where  they  came  from  as 
ash  trays:  “They’re  all  around  drink  houses.”  In  this  process  in  which 
the  beer  cans  leave  the  drink  houses  to  be  returned  as  pieces  of  art, 
a sense  of  place  becomes  bound  to  Luke’s  art.  In  creating  ashtrays, 
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he  artfully  recycles  and  gives  aesthetic  value  to  the  beer  cans  that 
were  consumed  in  a night  at  a drink  house;  once  returned  to  this 
social  space,  they  are  in  accord  with  the  idea  that  “artists  celebrate 
place  and  are  in  turn  defined  by  it”  (Ferris,  Local  Color  x\ ii). 

These  beer  cans  are  most  familiar  to  the  drink  house  commu- 
nity. They  are,  in  fact,  one  of  the  two  drinks  at  a “drink  house.”  After 
Captain  Luke  fashions  them  into  something  artistic,  he  “frames”  the 
ambiguous  but  significant  meaning  of  this  particular  “culture  into 
recognizable  units”  (Ferris,  Local  Color  xx i).  As  such,  they  “simulta- 
neously express  [Luke’s]  self  and  reinforce  the  image  of  the  commu- 
nity” (Vlach,  Afro-American  Traditions  3).  Luke  has  been  showing 
his  art  at  folk  craft  fairs  for  years.  Often  at  these  fairs,  other  artists 
express  great  admiration  for  his  work.  In  these  moments  when  Luke’s 
work  is  perceived  to  be  aesthetically  pleasing  by  members  of  other 
communities,  the  drink  house  culture  and  community  are  themselves 
complimented. 

The  ash  trays,  then,  rest  in  drink  houses  as  proof  of  their  cultural 
distinctiveness  and  worth.  In  the  end,  Luke’s  artistic  creations  “con- 
secrate” drink  houses  as  important  social  spaces  (Ferris,  Afro- Ameri- 
can Folk  2).  Moreover,  by  accomplishing  this  with  discards,  what  is 
often  all  that  is  available  to  industrial  working-class  African-Ameri- 
cans, Luke’s  artwork  “convey [s]  the  message  that  [their  lives]  can  be 
brightened  with  means  that  are  close  to  home”  (Vlach,  Aesthetics 
461) . Each  night  that  these  working-class  people  return  to  their  drink 
houses,  these  ash  trays  remind  them  that  the  materials  in  their  lives 
can  be  given  value  through  challenging  artful  transformation  and 
cultural  mediation.  Quite  possibly,  the  challenge  makes  it  all  the  more 
satisfying  and  valuable. 

Moments  with  deep  social  and  political  ramifications  were  articu- 
lated in  the  speech  play,  foodways  and  folk  art  at  drink  houses,  spe- 
cifically Ezel’s.  On  the  most  literal  level,  African-American 
working-class  expressive  culture  was  actively  engaged  in  such  a way 
that  it  was  rendered  essential  and  worthy  of  notice.  Drink  houses  in 
Winston-Salem,  and  especially  Ezel’s,  are  thus  part  of  the  tradition 
through  which  house  parties  “celebrate  and  reinforce  through  mu- 
sic and  dance  and  food  [.  . .]  who  and  what”  the  American  black 
working-class  culture  exactly  is  (Aschoff) . At  times,  as  with  the  Amos 
’n  ’Anc/y  characters,  it  is  also  a social  context  in  which  the  drink  house 
community  reclaims  their  right  to  author  their  own  cultural  experi- 
ence. In  the  process,  the  drink  house  community  reifies  their  soli- 
darity. As  Luke  says,  the  people  there  were  “just  like  a big  family.”  Yet, 
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as  a discursive  social  context,  Winston-Salem  drink  houses  speak  to  a 
more  complicated  purpose.  In  the  process  of  constituting  the  Afri- 
can-American industrial  working-class,  this  contextual  discourse  el- 
evates that  experience  to  an  imagined  level.  On  this  plane, 
African-Americans  were  no  longer  alienated  and  commodified  in- 
dustrial labor,  social  discards  if  you  will,  but  rather  were  valued,  in 
Luke’s  words,  as  “dadgum”  good  people. 

There  is  still  much  to  examine  in  such  a discussion  of  drink  houses. 
Unfortunately,  that  task  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  study.  However, 
in  closing,  I would  like  to  lay  out  several  points  of  emphasis  in  this 
regard.  Ezel  passed  away  last  year,  and  his  house  was  torn  down  in 
what  seems  to  be  an  urban  renewal  project:  “A  dadgum  big  loss  [.  . .] 
I don’t  think  there’ll  be  another  one  like  that.”  If  this  renewal  does 
not  benefit  and  is  even  possibly  at  the  expense  of  the  African-Ameri- 
can working  class,  then  an  important  cultural  landmark  with  signifi- 
cant meaning  was  essentially  stolen.  If  a similar  fate  awaits  other  drink 
house  neighborhoods,  the  loss  for  this  community  will  be  profound. 

A greater  problem  involves  the  influx  of  crack  and  cocaine  into 
the  drink  house  neighborhoods  Captain  Luke  used  to  frequent.  Luke 
calls  the  black  teenagers  and  young  adults  who  use  these  drugs  “jit- 
terbugs:” “Most  of  the  older  peoples  calls  them  jitterbugs  because 
they  get  in  and  don’t  know  how  to  act.  Get  a few  drinks  in  them,  and 
they’re  going  to  fight,  raise  hell  [. . .]  They  turned  the  dadgum  thing 
out.”  Because  of  these  “jitterbugs,”  Luke  no  longer  goes  to  drink 
houses  on  Cherry  Street  or  anywhere  in  the  city.  He  occasionally  goes 
to  country  drink  houses.  This  is  unfortunate,  because  as  I hope  I 
have  shown,  Luke  has  both  given  and  received  so  much  from  drink 
houses.  Limon  examines  similar  generational  and  social  developments 
in  Mexican-American  culture  and  considers  them  part  of  the 
postmodern  “daily  intercultural  making-do,  a social  pastiche  of  ev- 
eryday life”  (112).  Viewing  the  developments  in  the  drink  houses 
through  this  analytical  filter  might  prove  helpful.  If  nothing  else,  the 
fact  that  I struggle  in  leaving  out  these  angles  of  inquiry  suggests  the 
complex  ways  that  the  Winston-Salem  drink  house  community  is  wor- 
thy of  study  and  inspection. 
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Further  Reading  and  Listening 

For  additional  information  on  Captain  Luke  Mayer,  go  to 
<www.muiscmaker.org>  or  see  his  compact  disc  Outsider  Lounge 
Music. 
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Perspectives  on  the  Jack  Tales  and  Other  North  American  Marchen. 
Ed.  Carl  Lindahl.  Bloomington:  The  Folklore  Institute,  2001.  179 
pp.,  foreword,  abstracts,  contributors. 

Reviewed  by  William  Bernard  McCarthy 

Carl  Lindahl  has  emerged  in  the  last  ten  years  as  a patient,  tena- 
cious, and  sensitive  student  of  the  marchen  whose  fieldwork  has  gen- 
tly pried  the  lid  off  a quiet  but  persistent  and  even  flourishing  folktale 
tradition  in  America.  In  the  volume  under  review  he  seeks  to  show 
how  to  move  out  of  the  shadow  of  Richard  Chase’s  ever-present  The 
Jack  Tales , past  the  storytelling  revival,  and  behind  the  public  pre- 
sentation of  marchen  at  festivals,  in  order  to  find  that  small,  shy  home 
and  family  tradition  of  marchen-telling,  a tradition  all  but  unknown 
to  American  folklorists. 

Perspectives  on  the  Jack  Tales  began  life  as  a special  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Folklore  Research.  The  volume  consists  of  four  essays,  six 
marchen,  and  an  obituary  of  folktale  scholar  Herbert  Halpert,  who 
died  as  the  volume  was  being  prepared. 

Two  of  the  essays  are  by  Lindahl.  In  the  introductory  essay  Lindahl 
lays  out  the  history  of  marchen  studies  and  marchen  promotion  in 
the  United  States,  the  dominant  position  that  Richard  Chase  has 
occupied  in  that  history,  the  contributions  of  Stith  Thompson  and 
his  students  Ernest  W.  Baughman  and  Herbert  Halpert,  the  emer- 
gence of  the  storytelling  revival,  and  recent  scholarship.  Lindahl’s 
second  essay  is  an  examination  of  scholarly  cliches  about  marchen. 
Looking  in  turn  at  the  Hicks-Harmon  style  from  North  Carolina,  the 
Kentucky  style  exhibited  by  Jane  Muncy  and  her  family  in  a lifetime 
of  storytelling,  and  the  Ozarks  style  transforming  marchen  into  jokes 
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that  has  been  documented  by  Vance  Randolph,  Lindahl  shows  that 
ethos  is  more  important  than  perfect  form,  vivid  images  persist  in 
storytellers’  imagination  but  are  presented  only  fleetingly  in  the  sto- 
ries themselves,  and  humorous  aptness  for  satirizing  real  life  may  be 
far  more  important  than  magical  escape.  In  these  essays  and  in  the 
introductions  he  supplies  to  some  of  the  tales  Lindahl  reveals  the 
patient  tact  that  has  enabled  families  to  share  their  tales  with  him 
and  that  has  enabled  him  to  identify  with  and  appreciate  gentle,  pa- 
tient fieldwork  in  those  who  went  before. 

Charles  Perdue’s  essay  documents  how  Richard  Chase  consistently 
over  the  years  doctored  the  stories  he  published  and  told  to  bring 
them  ever  closer  to  his  own  concept  of  what  Jack  should  be  like  and 
what  a marchen  should  be.  This  article  is  completed  by  detailed 
charts  identifying  sources,  comparing  versions,  and  correlating  de- 
tails, traits,  and  motifs  in  the  stories  as  collected/published  in  a re- 
lated group  of  collections. 

Martin  Lovelace’s  essay  moves  us  to  Newfoundland,  which  also 
has  a vibrant  marchen  tradition.  Lovelace  makes  two  main  points. 
First,  the  tales  with  their  young  heroes  offer  models  of  ethics  and 
behavior  for  young  men.  Second,  although  the  culture  of  Newfound- 
land and  of  her  storytellers  is  largely  maritime,  the  tales  often  reflect 
the  agricultural  background  of  parts  of  Ireland  and  England  from 
which  the  original  settlers  came,  suggesting  that  settlers,  though  trans- 
ferred to  a maritime  culture,  still  found  the  ethos  and  values  of  the 
old  tales  and  the  old  culture  to  be  of  value. 

The  six  tales  included  are  “Stiff  Dick”  as  told  by  Sam  Harmon, 
“Merrywise”  as  told  byjane  Muncy  Fugate  in  1949  and  2000,  “Rawhead 
and  Bloodybones”  as  told  by  Jane  Muncy  Fugate  and  by  her  aunt 
Glen  Muncy  Anderson,  “Jack  and  the  Bull”  as  told  by  Polly  Johnson 
and  transcribed  by  James  Taylor  Anderson  and  by  Richard  Chase, 
“Jack  and  the  Green  Man”  as  told  by  Louise  Fontaine  Mann,  and 
“The  Ship  that  Sailed  on  Land  and  Water”  as  told  by  Alice  Lannon. 
The  three  pairs  of  doubled  tales  give  the  reader  a chance  to  see  varia- 
tion at  work  in  telling  and  in  reporting. 

The  volume  closes  with  an  obituary  of  Herbert  Halpert,  written 
by  Gerald  Thomas.  In  this  piece  Thomas  emphasizes  the  breadth  of 
Halpert’s  vision  of  American  folklore,  the  brilliance  of  his  fieldwork, 
and  the  originality  and  significance  of  his  contributions.  But  this  vol- 
ume demonstrates  that  the  passing  of  this  great  master  of  folktale 
scholarship  has  not  left  a void.  The  work  is  being  taken  up  and  car- 
ried on  even  as  we  read. 
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Watching  TV  Off  the  Back  of  a Fire  Truck:  Voices  from  the  Floyd 
Flood  in  Eastern  North  Carolina.  Eds.  Julie  Fay,  Joyce  Joines  Newman, 
Harlan  Joel  Gradin;  asst.  eds.  Ana  Cowo,  Sharon  O’Neill,  Gary 
Redding,  and  Lois  Watkins.  Greensboro,  NC:  Crossroads  Press,  2005. 
281  pp.  Paper. 

Reviewed  by  Jamie  Patterson 

Having  grown  up  in  Eastern  North  Carolina  and  experienced 
the  events  of  Hurricane  Floyd  firsthand,  I approached  this  book  with 
feelings  of  both  excitement  and  trepidation.  I was  excited  to  learn 
that  the  North  Carolina  Humanities  Council  had  provided  a means 
for  members  of  various  communities  in  eastern  North  Carolina  to 
express  in  their  own  words  their  accounts  and  interpretations  of  the 
flood  following  Floyd,  the  culmination  of  which  is  this  book.  Still,  I 
knew  that  by  reading  the  accounts,  I would  be  forced  to  revisit  the 
painful  images  of  that  experience.  And  I did. 

As  I read  accounts  from  various  writing  workshops  and  interviews, 
I remembered  the  stench  of  the  water.  I remembered  the  panic  I felt 
when  I could  not  reach  my  parents’  house  because  a nearby  creek 
had  overflowed  and  blocked  the  roads.  And  when  the  creek  subsided 
and  I found  the  house  intact  and  my  parents  unharmed,  I remem- 
bered the  guilt  I felt  knowing  that  so  many  others  in  the  region  could 
not  go  home.  At  least  one  third  of  Wilson  County,  where  I lived,  was 
submerged.  Across  the  region,  entire  towns  were  lost  as  the  Tar  and 
Neuse  Rivers  overflowed  and  dumped,  in  some  cases,  twenty-four 
feet  of  water  over  their  banks.  A month  later,  I fell  ill  with  respiratory 
problems.  Mold  had  crept  up  from  underneath  my  house  and  was 
growing  behind  the  walls  in  my  bedroom.  I was  sick  for  eight  months 
and  did  not  fully  recover  until  I moved  to  western  North  Carolina  in 
January  2001. 

Hurricane  Floyd  challenged  the  fragile  and  contradictory  nature 
of  community  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  While  it  brought  many  com- 
munities together  and  solidified  relationships  through  response  and 
recovery  efforts,  it  also  exacerbated  existing  problems  and  fragmented 
some  communities  into  pockets  of  frustration  and  isolation.  The  book 
examines  both  of  these  scenarios. 

In  2000,  the  NCHC  sponsored  a series  of  writing  workshops:  one 
at  Pitt  Community  College  in  Greenville,  two  in  Grifton,  two  in  the 
township  of  Belvoir,  (all  of  which  were  facilitated  by  ECU  English 
professor  Julie  Fay) , and  three  in  the  African  American  communities 
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of  Rocky  Mount  (facilitated  by  writer,  poet,  and  teacher  Phillip 
Shabazz).  To  accommodate  for  the  limitation  of  writing  as  a form  of 
expression,  the  Council  recorded  the  Rocky  Mount  and  Greenville 
writing  sessions  and  enlisted  the  aid  of  folklorist  William  Mansfield 
to  conduct  interviews  in  Grifton  and  Belvoir.  Participants  were  also 
asked  in  Spring  2002  to  write  their  reflections  of  the  events  in  light 
of  their  current  situations. 

The  project’s  goal  was  to  enable  survivors  to  critically  examine 
the  events  that  transformed  their  lives,  while  also  reflecting  the  di- 
versity of  the  people  of  eastern  North  Carolina.  Participants  inter- 
preted the  events  through  their  faith,  their  sense  of  humor,  and  their 
perceptions  of  community.  To  accommodate  for  the  lack  of  a bi-lin- 
gual  component  in  the  workshop  due  to  funding  difficulties,  Ana 
Cowo,  member  of  the  After  Floyd  Up  River  (AFTUR)  committee, 
identified  and  interviewed  some  Latino  families  in  Greenville,  two 
years  after  the  flood. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  main  sections  with  a supplemental 
Introduction,  Epilogue,  and  Appendix.  The  Introduction  discusses 
the  goals,  limitations,  and  reflections  of  the  study  and  allows  con- 
tributors to  express  the  events  that  brought  them  to  the  project.  The 
Epilogue  uses  the  words  of  workshop  participants  to  provide  closure 
for  the  book,  and  the  Appendix  includes  a brief  pieced-together  chro- 
nology of  the  events  that  occurred  the  weeks  before  and  following 
Floyd.  Also  included  are  copies  of  advertisements  for  the  workshops 
and  the  specific  questions  asked  during  each  workshop. 

In  Section  I,  residents  from  Rocky  Mount  express  their  frustra- 
tion with  state  and  national  organizations  and  with  community  lead- 
ers who  did  not  provide  significant  aid  to  the  areas  where  it  was  most 
needed.  Community  activists  and  residents  examine  the  ways  in  which 
the  existing  framework  of  recovery  failed  to  adequately  address  the 
concerns  of  renters  and  those  living  in  Section  8 housing.  Residents 
also  analyzed  the  politics  of  geography  and  its  possible  contributions 
to  the  flood. 

Section  II  examines  the  flood  situation  in  Belvoir,  an  area  com- 
pletely isolated  by  floodwaters.  The  community  had  a strong  support 
network  of  local  residents  who  worked  diligently  with  stranded  North 
Carolina  Forest  Service  personnel  to  obtain  boats  and  to  ensure  that 
residents  in  flooded  areas  of  Belvoir  were  brought  to  safety. 

Section  III  provides  a few  Hispanic  perspectives  of  the  event.  While 
only  a few  families  were  interviewed,  each  interview  is  transcribed  in 
both  English  and  Spanish  to  reflect  the  participants’  own  words.  Also 
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included  is  a reacdon  from  a bi-lingual  volunteer  with  the  Red  Cross. 
With  the  exception  of  the  volunteer,  the  perceptions  of  FEMA  and 
Red  Cross  organizations  tended  to  be  more  positive  than  others  had 
expressed. 

Section  IV  includes  a conglomeration  of  writing  from  the  Pitt 
and  Grifton  workshops  along  with  an  interview  with  a middle-aged 
couple  from  Grifton  who  participated  in  the  state’s  buyout  program. 
Highlighting  this  section  is  a letter  written  from  a mother  to  her  son, 
who  was  four  months  old  when  Floyd  hit. 

Section  V examines  the  challenges  teachers  and  students  faced 
upon  returning  to  school.  One  pre-K  student  mentions  how  “‘Mar- 
tians’ had  picked  her  up  in  a helicopter  and  saved  her  from  the 
flood”  (247). 

Watching  TV  Off  the  Back  of  a Fire  Truck  manages  to  be  both 
highly  emotional  and  highly  analytical.  The  project  included  a broad 
range  of  participants.  Accounts  from  community  leaders  and  those 
directly  involved  in  relief  efforts  were  interspersed  with  recipients 
who  spent  weeks  in  shelters,  FEMA  trailers,  or  the  homes  of  family 
members  and  friends.  In  many  cases,  recipients  of  aid  were  also  those 
who  distributed  supplies  to  others.  The  book  reflects  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  voices  that  exist  in  these  communities.  While  the  project 
focused  on  only  a few  of  the  areas  affected  by  Floyd,  the  accounts 
reveal  the  interconnectedness  of  the  region  and  the  vast  capabilities 
of  grassroots  aid  organizations  throughout  the  country.  The  book  is 
highly  recommended  for  a wide  audience  of  researchers  and  work- 
ers engaged  in  fields  related  to  disaster  relief,  community  develop- 
ment, therapy,  local  history,  and  the  anthropology  of  disaster. 

Queen,  Mary  Jane.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Mary  Jane  Queen:  Her 
Art,  Her  Heritage,  Her  Music.  Sylva,  NC:  Catch  the  Spirit  of  Appala- 
chia, 2005. 

Reviewed  by  Robert  H.  Ferguson 

Seven  years  ago,  as  an  undergraduate  at  Western  Carolina  Uni- 
versity, I began  researching  southern  Appalachian  musical  commu- 
nities in  and  around  the  Jackson  County,  North  Carolina  area.  I started 
by  simply  asking  folks  in  the  community  where  to  go  for  “mountain 
music.”  Without  exception,  the  Queen  family  was  mentioned  as 
people  to  whom  I should  pay  a visit.  Although  this  proved  to  be  sage 
advice,  I would  not  officially  introduce  myself  to  the  Queens  for  two 
more  years. 
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When  I returned  to  Western  Carolina  University  for  graduate 
study,  my  interest  in  mountain  music  and  the  Queen  family  burgeoned 
into  my  thesis  research.  My  contention  was  that  too  often  did  schol- 
ars focus  their  observations  on  other  regions  of  Appalachia  as  being 
the  center  of  gravity  for  mountain  music  while  neglecting  the 
underappreciated  coves  of  southwestern  North  Carolina.  The  Queens 
served  as  a vehicle  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  rich  musical  com- 
munities in  that  portion  of  the  state.  I remember  the  first  time  I 
called  Mary  Jane  Queen  on  the  telephone  to  ask  if  I could  come  up 
to  her  home  and  discuss  my  research.  “Sure,”  she  said,  “when  can 
you  be  here?”  Within  an  hour  I was  sitting  on  Mary  Jane’s  couch 
discussing  her  life  as  her  family  wandered  in  and  out  of  the  living 
room.  Maryjane  assured  me  that  I was  more  than  welcome  to  inter- 
view her  as  often  as  I’d  like.  While  we  chatted,  her  children,  all  grown, 
carried  instruments  into  the  living  room  and  began  “making  music.” 
When  her  son  Henry,  her  daughter  Jeanette,  and  Jeanette’s  husband 
Dean  began  picking  out  a mountain  tune,  Maryjane  peered  across 
the  room  at  me  and  a proud,  wide  grin  slowly  broke  over  her  face. 
The  music,  and  her  smile,  were  so  infectious  that  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  merely  return  the  smile  and  clap  along. 

Over  her  life,  Maryjane  Queen  has  inspired  articles,  movies, 
songs,  and  plays,  and  received  several  coveted  awards  including  the 
Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award.  But  despite  these  relatively  recent 
accolades,  Mary  Jane’s  early  life  was  representative  of  typical  south- 
ern Appalachian  families.  Born  Maryjane  Prince  (she  later  married 
Claude  Queen,  an  event  that  often  has  her  joking  that  she  “married 
up”),  her  experiences  stemmed  from  growing  up  in  close-knit  insu- 
lar farm  communities  in  Jackson  County,  North  Carolina.  However, 
not  all  of  her  life  has  been  typical.  Since  the  early  1980s,  Mary  Jane’s 
role  in  her  community  has  largely  been  one  of  preserving  mountain 
heritage.  She  is  the  matriarch  of  her  family,  but  also  the  de  facto 
torchbearer  of  her  community’s  southern  mountain  ancestry. 

As  I revisited  Maryjane  Queen  and  her  extended  family  while 
I completed  my  thesis,  I constantly  hoped  that  my  interpretations 
would  accurately  represent  this  fascinating  family.  I knew  that  I was 
only  one  of  scores  of  interviewers  Maryjane  allowed  into  her  home, 
each  with  their  own  interpretations  of  this  remarkable  woman’s 
life.  Now,  for  the  first  time  in  her  ninety  plus  years,  Maryjane  re- 
lates her  own  story  in  her  own  words. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Mary  Jane  Queen  is  rich  with  southern 
Appalachian  folk  practices.  Written  by  Maryjane  Queen,  and  ar- 
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ranged  by  Dianne  Gholson,  the  narrative  relates  how  Queen’s  father 
taught  her  how  to  tend  sheep  and  make  use  of  the  wool.  Queen’s 
mother  imparted  the  knowledge  of  embroidering  and  working  in 
the  garden.  Planting  certain  vegetables  “in  the  arms  of  the  breast,” 
and  putting  crops  in  the  ground  under  a full  moon  were  common 
practices  that  Queen  recalls  throughout  this  book  (11).  Queen’s  in- 
credible capacity  for  memory  makes  her  work  invaluable.  The  fact 
that  she  can  evoke  poems  she  recited  while  in  grade  school  speaks 
volumes  for  her  firm  recollection  and  positions  this  work  as  an  im- 
portant documentation  of  history  and  folklore.  For  instance,  Queen 
addresses  courting  practices  that  existed  in  southern  Appalachia 
during  the  Great  Depression — an  event  she  refers  to  as  the  “Hoover 
Panic”  (54).  These  courting  practices  consisted  mostly  of  attending 
church  or  inviting  your  beau  to  help  the  men  in  the  family  with  chores. 

Throughout  the  chapters,  Queen  expresses  a nostalgic  yearning 
for  her  childhood.  But  even  in  a world  that  currently  shuns  many  of 
her  practices  as  antiquated,  Queen  and  her  family  are  instrumental 
in  carrying  on  many  folk  traditions  that  have  been  largely  replaced 
or  forgotten.  One  of  the  most  important  cultural  practices  for  the 
Queen  family  is  the  performing  of  what  Mary  Jane  calls  “mountain 
music.” 

The  Queens  are  perhaps  the  most  sought  after  musical  family  in 
southwestern  North  Carolina.  But  as  a child,  Mary  Jane’s  family  was 
typical  of  many  southern  Appalachian  families.  After  school  and  af- 
ter all  the  chores  were  completed,  it  was  up  to  the  family  to  entertain 
themselves.  As  Queen  points  out,  “Many  times  that  entertainment 
was  music”  (34).  Queen  describes  how  both  her  parents  fostered  an 
appreciation  for  music  in  all  their  children.  As  a child,  her  house  was 
full  of  instruments:  guitar,  banjo,  fiddle,  and  even  a pump  organ  that 
Maryjane’s  father  bought  at  a furniture  store.  Queen’s  explanation 
of  early  banjo  construction  and  her  brother’s  slide  guitar  techniques 
are  particularly  intriguing.  That  early  love  of  music  carried  over  to 
Queen’s  children,  and  all  eight  either  sing  or  play  a musical  instru- 
ment. Importantly,  the  Queen  family’s  music  has  not  been  merely 
confined  to  the  coves  of  southern  Appalachia.  Mary  Jane  Queen’s 
children  and  nieces  and  nephews  have  taken  their  music  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Washington,  establishing 
musical  communities  of  their  own.  As  a byproduct  of  the  exodus  of 
the  timber  industry  from  southwestern  North  Carolina,  migrants 
pursued  employment  in  other  corners  of  the  United  States,  taking 
their  “mountain  music”  with  them.  Similarly,  Queen  recognizes  Jan 
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Davidson,  now  the  director  of  the  John  C.  Campbell  Folk  School,  as 
an  important  figure  in  her  family’s  public  recognition.  Davidson  was 
one  of  the  first  folklorists  to  seek  out  and  promote  the  Queen  family’s 
music  and  bring  it  to  a wider  audience.  This  distinction  places  Jan 
Davidson  in  the  vein  of  such  folklorists  and  mountain  music  advo- 
cates as  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford  and  Olive  Dame  Campbell. 

Finally,  there  are  two  prevailing  strengths  of  The  Life  and  Times 
of  Mary Jane  Queen.  The  first  is  that  it  reads  as  if  Queen  is  having  a 
conversation  with  her  readers.  Over  and  over  again,  I was  transported 
back  to  her  living  room  where  I sat  so  many  times,  captivated  by  her 
stories.  Queen’s  love  of  storytelling  and  holding  a rapt  audience  shines 
through  in  these  pages.  Many  people  will  never  have  the  pleasure  of 
sitting  down  with  Queen  and  listening  to  her  mesmerizing  life;  this 
book  is  the  next  best  thing. 

The  second  strength  of  this  important  work  is  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  see  Queen  as  simply  a patron  saint  of  southern  Appalachian 
folk  culture.  As  matriarch  of  her  community,  Queen  prides  herself 
on  passing  down  her  knowledge  of  the  area.  But  more  importantly, 
Queen  is  an  artist,  first  and  foremost.  Original  drawings,  paintings, 
and  woodcarvings,  as  well  as  photographs  of  Queen’s  needlework 
adorn  a large  portion  of  the  book’s  pages.  These  creative  qualities, 
coupled  with  her  gardening  and  musical  talents,  situate  Queen  as  a 
significant  artist  in  southern  Appalachia.  It  is  through  her  art  and 
her  heritage  that  Mary  Jane  Queen  is  an  authority  on  southern  Ap- 
palachian cultural  practices. 

Despite  the  uniqueness  of  Mary  Jane  Queen’s  life,  her  book  is 
essentially  a southern  Appalachian  story.  From  her  early  life,  we  glean 
knowledge  about  some  of  the  major  events  in  southwestern  North 
Carolina.  Devastating  floods,  economic  depressions,  and  the  impact 
of  the  timber  industry  all  factor  into  Queen’s  life  story.  This  work 
should  interest  a wide  range  of  people,  from  folklorists  to  historians, 
and  musicians  to  organic  gardeners,  to  name  a few.  In  essence,  any- 
one with  a general  interest  in  southern  Appalachian  folk  practices 
and  history  should  pay  attention  to  this  highly  readable  book.  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Mary Jane  Queen  can  be  purchased  by  contacting 
Amy  Ammons  Garza  (amyammons@yahoo.com)  at  Catch  the  Spirit 
of  Appalachia,  Inc.  In  addition,  this  book  is  a nice  companion  to 
several  musical  recordings  and  a recent  DVD  documentary  entitled 
The  Queen  Family:  Appalachian  Tradidon  & Back  Porch  Music.  For 
ordering  information  and  other  resources  on  the  Queen  family,  visit 
<www.henryqueen.com>  and  <www.talkingnc.com>. 
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Boosinger,  Laura.  Let  Me  Linger.  Compact  Disc.  Laura’s  Label,  2005. 
Reviewed  by  Susan  Scott  Hester 

Southern  Appalachian  Mountain  tradition  meets  modern  swing 
on  Laura  Boosinger’s  new  release,  Let  Me  Linger.  Laura  Boosinger 
gathers  an  energetic,  cross-generational  community  of  pickers  of 
western  North  Carolina,  including  fiddler  Josh  Goforth,  bassist 
Amanda  Luther,  guitarist  Bryan  Sutton,  fiddler  Buddy  Spicher,  multi- 
instrumentalist and  co-producer  Mark  Howard,  accordionist  Joey 
Miskulin,  and  percussionist  Kenny  Malone.  This  tribute  album  is  an 
ode  to  the  1930s-era  Luke  Smathers  Band,  with  Harold,  George,  and 
Quay  Smathers,  from  Canton,  North  Carolina,  who  received  the  state’s 
Folk  Heritage  Award  and  performed  regularly  at  Asheville’s  Moun- 
tain Dance  and  Folk  Festival.  Boosinger’s  album  lets  us  linger  nostal- 
gically in  the  songs  of  the  swing  era,  such  as  “Sweet  Sue,  Just  You,” 
while  carrying  us  back  to  the  mountain  tradition  of  old-time  fiddle 
music,  such  as  “Cacklin’  Hen”  and  “Sally  Ann.”  Boosinger’s  album 
manifests  cultural  mingling  and  new  forms  of  music  that  result  when 
modernity  weaves  with  tradition.  In  this  case,  we  hear  what  music 
historian  Charles  Wolfe  calls  “Southeastern  Swing.”  Heavily  influ- 
enced by  the  music  of  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  and  the  WLS  Barn  Dance, 
the  diverse  influences  on  the  Smathers’  repertoire  are  shown  here. 

As  well  as  being  adventuresome  by  traveling  across  many  south- 
ern musical  landscapes  and  styles — from  the  Deep  South,  with  “Dark- 
ness On  the  Delta,”  to  the  Texas  Plain  and  back  home  to  the 
Appalachian  mountains  with  fiddling  tunes  such  as  “Billy  In  the 
Lowground” — this  group  is  bravado  on  the  fret  board,  with  impres- 
sive and  creative  finger  picking.  This  album  displays  impressive  musi- 
cianship, technical  virtuosity,  emotion,  personality,  and  versatility. 
Sutton’s  energetic  guitar  breaks  and  Goforth’s  fiddle  sawing  on  open- 
ing track  “Sally  Ann”  express  a vitality  that  sets  the  course  for  the  rest 
of  the  album.  The  instruments  really  speak  on  each  song  with  ample 
windows  for  instrumental  showcasing.  Goforth  goes  from  playing  old- 
time  to  bluesy  fiddle  on  “Miller  Blues.”  From  song  to  song,  Sutton 
flatpicks  or  provides  swing  rhythm  on  songs  like  “Dinah.”  Boosinger 
exercises  her  talents  as  clawhammer  banjoist  and  vocalist  through- 
out the  album,  with  swing  tune,  “Whispering,”  and  “Alabama  Jubi- 
lee,” for  example,  the  Patsy  Cline-style  “I  Love  You  So  Much  It  Hurts.” 
The  sweet,  smooth  harmony  of  Boosinger  and  Goforth  on  songs  like 
Buck  Owens’  “Together  Again”  with  Joey  Miskulin’s  accordion  is  a 
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romantic,  classic  country  song.  Midway  through  the  album,  Country 
music  drifts  to  Hawaii,  with  “My  Little  Grass  Shack  in  Kealakekua, 
Hawaii,”  and  Laura  adds  the  clawhammer  to  the  yodel  of  “Texas 
Plains.”  “‘New’  Panhandle  Rag”  is  a playful  tune,  as  with  others  on 
the  album,  driven  by  swing  fiddle  of  Buddy  Spicher  and  Kenny 
Malone’s  percussion.  The  rhythmic  energy  of  this  album  encourages 
dancing  of  all  styles,  from  flat-footing  to  swing  at  the  dance  hall. 

Laura  includes  colorful  liner  notes  in  a story-telling  tone  describ- 
ing the  growth  of  her  music  career  and  influential  teachers,  such 
as  David  Holt,  and  referencing  local  traditions  like  the  historic 
Mountain  Dance  and  Folk  Festival  and  downtown  Asheville’s  Shindig 
on  the  Green.  Boosinger  represents  a community  tradition  of  folk- 
lore, having  learned  the  Smathers’  style  “Mountain  Swing”  music 
directly  from  its  pioneers.  She  has  written  a biographical  article  of 
Luke  Smathers,  included  in  May  We  All  Remember  Well 
(www.brunkauctions.com),  a journal  of  history  and  culture  of  west- 
ern North  Carolina.  We  get  to  know  Laura  and  her  friends  on  this 
album  as  if  we  were  in  Luke  and  Bea’s  kitchen  with  them.  Ending 
with  a sentimental  waltz,  Boosinger  expresses  her  affection  and  re- 
spect for  Luke  Smathers  and  a generation  of  music. 

For  additional  information  on  Boosinger  and  Smathers  String 
Band  recordings,  visit  <www.lauraboosinger.com>  and 
<www.appalshop.org>. 
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